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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in 


God as Eternal and All-Conquering 
Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth Lage or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 


Neither this nor any other statement 
shall be imposed as a creedal test, provided 
that the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the 
church shall be acceptance of the principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledg- 
ment of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
The Universalist Church of America. 


Universalist Publishing House 
CHARLES A. WYMAN, Manager 
108 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone, KEnmore 6-1173 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover shows a bit of winter’s garlands in New 
Hampshire. The scene looks east from the summit of 
Randolph mountain. We are indebted to our friend, 
Lowell Hartshorn, for this fine picture. 


Robert Cummins reminds us of the eternal reality of the 
Spirit at the heart of the universe in his message on The 
Christmas Faith. 


Theodore A. Webb, minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Dexter, Maine, believes that it is both possible 
and, in this present world, desirable, to experience Christ- 
mas Foy Without Rose Colored Glasses. 


The editor wrote Universalism and the Universalist 
Church, by request, as a chapter of a book on the denomi- 
nations of America. It is here printed for use among 
non-Universalists by our people. 


Angus H. MacLean, professor of education at St. 
Lawrence Theological School and head of the Universalist 
team sent to England last summer, visited the Island of 


Iona for a week. Of Utmost Importance to Churches 
Everywhere is the most interesting story of this visit to 
this historic island where a great experiment in revital- 
izing Christianity is in progress. 


Adelaide Ballou, a high school girl of Northern New 
York and a direct descendant of Hosea Ballou, wrote 
the touching little Christmas story, Martha Finds the 
Meaning of Christmas. 


Ida Ford Gough, one of our thoughtful lay women, 
points dramatically to a social evil not always recognized 
by churches in her essay, Horses and Dolls. 


Harry Adams Hersey, Genial Crusader, is the too brief 
story of a long and useful life. 
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Is Christmas Coming? 


F we are to believe the calendar, Christmas is 

coming, and that right soon. If one is to be 
guided by the appearance of our towns with their 
gaily lighted streets and shops and homes, Christ- 
mas is coming indeed. But the calendar often 
deceives and disappoints us. Sometimes it is spring 
by the calendar when we are still in the grip of 
winter. External appearances, even of gaiety and 
rejoicing, are sometimes only a mask for hollowness 
or a cloak for cold, calculating selfishness. Yes, 
there is a difference between Christmas on the 
calendar and Christmas in the heart. It was 
Christmas on Old Scrooge’s calendar, but it was 
not Christmas in his heart when he said to his 
_ nephew Christmas is a “Humbug” and scornfully 
asked that nephew, “What reason have you to be 
merry? You’re poor enough.” When we, like 
Scrooge, are tempted to ask, “What’s Christmas 
time, but a time for paying bills without money, 
a time for finding yourself a year older, but not an 
hour richer”. Then the question, “Is Christmas 
coming?’ is a real question and the odds are 
against Christmas. 

In the midst of our workaday lives, it were well 
for us to stop and to consider this question. After 
all, are the lights and the wreaths but the manifes- 
tation of the power and momentumof old custom 

or are they symbols of a living reality? 

Well, then, what is this Christmas about which 
we should be concerned? The birthday of Jesus? 
Yes, the birthday of Jesus, the nativity of the man 
who gave his love to all men, and, in a more real 
sense than any of our theological systems have 
portrayed, gave his life for all men. Christmas is 
the celebration of this man whose life revealed to 
humanity the nature of God and the possibilities of 
men. This celebration then, if it be real, means a 
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rebirth of the spirit of Jesus in the hearts of men 
and women, in your heart and mine. 

Is Christmas coming to us? It 1s 7f there is in our 
hearts a quickening and renewing of good will 
toward other folk. 

This rebirth can only mean an increased devo- 
tion to the welfare of people; increased thoughtful- 
ness and greater kindness toward individual men 
and women; greater patience with children and 
deeper understanding of youth. If this is happening 
in our lives, Christmas is coming to us. For this is 
Christmas. In it are no traces of that smug little 
morality that is moral because virtue has com- 
mercial value. Christmas comes to him who 
thinks with Scrooge’s nephew. 

I have always thought of Christmas time 
when it has come around—apart from the ven- 
eration due to its sacred name and origin, i/ 
anything belonging to it can be apart from that— 
as a good time: a kind, forgiving, charitable, 
pleasant time: the only time I know of in the 
long calendar of the year when men and women 
seem by one consent to open their shuttered 
hearts freely . . . . And, therefore, though it 
has never put a scrap of gold or silver in my 
pocket, I believe that it has done me good, and 
will do me good: and I say, God bless it! 

This is the spontaneous open hearted spirit of 
good will which -we covet for Christmas. How 
shall we make it come to us? As all good things 
are made to come to this earth, of course; dy great 
expectation and earnest and unremitting effort. Not 
once in history, but many, many times men have 
lived in great expectation of a magnificent event. 
This event has. taken many forms, but always it 
was some revelation of the spirit of life in the like- 
ness of man; the great God or a son of God was 
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expected to come to men and show them the ways 
of peace and joy. Life again and again answered 
men’s great expectation. Then the races produced 
their spiritual geniuses and developed high religions. 
It is no fault of the-high religions that they do not 
now universally bless the earth; the fault is with 
those men and women who lost the genius of the 
great expectation; the expectation of continuing 
revelation of the spirit of God in the lives of men. 

Facing inflation, bowed down by war, affilicted 
by our own weaknesses, and devastated by mis- 
understandings with our fellowmen, as we all are, 
Christmas still can come to all of us. Christmas 
will come to us if we will open our hearts and minds 
to the Christ spirit of good will. This we must do, 
each by himself, but never alone. For though each 
man or woman must find his or her own best, the 
quest ends always in fellowship with others. 

Is Christmas coming this year 1950? We don’t 
know. This we do know: Christmas can come to 


anyone anywhere who opens his heart to his fellow’ 


men, and who goes into the hearts of his fellow men. 
with renewed patience, deepened understanding, 
and love that will not be dismayed. 


SUCCESS TO TUFTS 
qt? COLLEGE is celebrating a centuryof 


service which will close in 1952 byraising a four 
million dollar Second Century Fund. We heartily 
wish complete success for this project. 

Tufts College richly deserves the support which 
it now seeks from the public. Tufts has furnished 
not only New England, but many other sections of 
the country with teachers, physicians, dentists, 
clergymen, and successful business leadership. 

We are especially happy that the money raising 
is to benefit a// of the schools of Tufts. We hope 
that the Liberal Arts college will be apportioned a 
generous amount. The trend in many colleges and 
universities; too many, in late years, has been in 
the direction of overemphasis on the sciences and 
relative neglect of the humanities. 

Our present world has suffered indescribable 
horrors under the leadership of brilliant technicians 
who were barbarians in spite of their advanced 
scientific education. Scientific knowledge is, of 
course, necessary in our world. Without the 
wisdom of the humanities and the discipline of 
religion, however, such knowledge becomes homici- 
dal and threatens to become suicidal. 

We wish Tufts success in money raising for every 
department. With her long and honorable record 
of instruction in liberal religion and the humanities, 
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we are confident that Tufts College, strengthened 


by increased resources, will enlarge the scope of her 
instruction in religion and the humanities. 


MARY, THE MOTHER OF JESUS 


ss 


‘TWO MONTHS ago the theory of the bodily 


assumption of Mary, the mother of Jesus, was 
apparently a matter of voluntary acceptance by 
good Roman Catholics. Today, it is obligatory 
dogma which all good Roman Catholics must 
accept. 

This leaves even the sympathetic Protestant who 
has been told by his Catholic friends about “the 
Church, the same yesterday, today, and forever”, 
a bit puzzled. 

This theory of the bodily assumption has been in 
Roman Catholic speculation for a long, long time. 
We find it positively asserted on page 548 of volume 
one, The Teachings of the Catholic Church, edited 
by Canon George D. Smith. Why it has suddenly 
been proclaimed by the Pope as obligatory dogma, 
of course, we do not know. The act, however, 
serves as a useful reminder to all Protestants that 
Roman Catholicism is not and never has been the 
one and only true faith once revealed, and once 
only, but a changing human organization which has 
and does contain millions of noble souls, but which 
alas! is becoming more and more reactionary. 

As liberal Christians, we celebrate this Advent 
season the birth of a man child of humble parentage 
in an obscure corner of the Roman Empire, a man 
child whose life revealed to us and to all men 
what the nature of God is. This, we are convinced 
is a far greater miracle than any alleged play acting 
of a god all powerful. He “climbed the steep ascent 
of heaven mid peril, toil, and pain’, and it was the 
hard well-known human way. 

For Mary we have reverential respect that we 
accord all good motherhood. We have also a par- 
ticularly affectionate gratitude, deep and warm, 
for what the age-old Christian veneration of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, has meant in the long struggle 
for the elevation of woman to decent status. 


PLEASE SEND US CHRISTMAS 
‘PICTURES 


WE would be very happy if local photo experts 
were stimulated by their ministers or church 
school superintendents to take action pictures of 
Christmas events in church and church school and 
send them to The Christian Leader. We would like 
to have a fine picture story of Christmas in Univer- 
salist churches for our next December number. 
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MODIFY THE McCARRAN ACT 


E NOTE that the Attorney General of 

the United States has been forced to inter- 
vene in the tangled mess which has resulted from 
honest attempts to enforce the McCarran ° Bill, 
that so-called Internal Security Act which was 
passed over Presidential veto shortly before the fall 
elections. 

We fervently pray that more than permissable 
modifications from the Attorney General’s office 
will be made to that piece of legislation. 

This legislation is more dangerous to Republicans 
and Democrats than it is to communists. With its 
threat of concentration camp hanging over every- 
body, in event of war or emergency, with its com- 
plete reversal of the basic assumptions of Anglo- 
American law the act constitutes a dreadful danger 
to the future of this democracy. 

We are convinced that our government and our 
people can meet the threat of subversive com- 
munism without undermining the foundations of 
responsible democratic government. We therefore 
urgently appeal to our people to get copies of the 
law, study it carefully and demand legislative 
correction of this well-meant, but very dangerous 


blunder. 


UNIFIED APPEAL, THE CHURCHES 
AND THE ISOLATED UNIVERSALISTS 


IRECTOR GILES’ report to the fellowship 

on the 1949-1950 Unified Appeal is a well-done 

job. The document is comprehensive and clearly 
understandable. 

This is a sobering document to read for it reveals 
the hard fact that Universalist people did not give 
all they were asked for, all of which was needed to 
support programs of education and outreach 
service. At the same time, the report is a promising 
document for it shows a net increase in giving over 
the previous year. 

Our churches gave more than the year before as 
did also our State organizations. This, however, 
was not enough to make up for the loss in income of 
the appeal from the previously agreed upon decrease 
of subsidy from the Association of Universalist 
Women for home missionary support and the drop 
of gifts from isolated Universalists. 

In the return from State Conventions, fifteen 
states gave more than the previous year, but this is 
balanced out by the fourteen States that gave less. 

There is nothing in this entire picture that indi- 
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cates the need for retreat from our present program 
scale. The State Conventions that last year gave 
less than they were asked can give more and we are 
confident that they will. We are growing in our 
awareness both of the importance of our service 
and educational program and in our awareness of 
the justifiable high cost of the program. Our 
churches can and we believe will give more this year. 
During the period covered by the current report, 
only one hundred and six of the churches met their 
Fair Share in full. We certainly have not reached 
“capacity to pay”. If all the other churches that 
contributed this past year, but did not reach their 
Fair Share quota will stretch their giving muscles 
this next year, we will see a great increase in 
needed income. 

One source of income that decreased substantially 
this year was that from so-called isolated Universa- 
lists. The reason for this decrease we do not know. 

There are several thousand Universalists in this 
country living too far from any Universalist church 
to be members. These folk nevertheless have a 
real obligation to their liberal church fellowship. 
Just why? 

Suppose you live completely outside the range 
of a Universalist or any definitely liberal church. 
Suppose in your community there is an orthodox 
church whose minister is liberal and intelligent and 
whose program of education is modern and quite 
satisfactory. You send your children and you go 
yourself. Naturally you give local support to such 


a church. Does that discharge your religious 
obligation? 
Think! Why are some technically orthodox 


churches liberal on the local level? | Precisely 
because there are definitely organized, hard working, 
out and out liberal fellowships in being. Make no 
mistake about it, if the liberal church of your 
fathers falls for lack of support, orthodoxy will 
become more orthodox. The liberal denominations 
are the leaven that prevents the larger religious 
mass from flattening out into deadening conserva- 
tism. 

Even for your present church connections, you 
still owe something to organized Universalism 
doing its job on the frontiers of spiritual freedom. 
Then we say give regularly to the Unified Appeal 
of The Universalist Church of America. 

And to all Universalists, we say: Give early and 
give often to the support of your Universalist 
Church program of service to the young, the needy, 
and the friendless, and its program of education 
to all ages. a 
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| Bee is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith.” How naturally this text fits 
into the spirit of Christmas. This faith which John 
says gives victory was born in a Bethlehem manger. 


On that day was born faith in the practicability of 


the ideal. And so the spirit of Christmas faith is 
again abroad in the land. Overflowing all church 
festivities, all theological differences, all social 
barriers, and all commercial pursuits, it enters as a 
powerful force for good into every life. There is a 
joy manifest at Christmas time that no other season 
possesses. Something potent is in the air,—a warm- 
heartedness, good will, a desire to see others happy, 
a new confidence that the great ideal can be lived, 
a belief in man’s essential worthfulness, and a faith 
that love is at the heart of the universe and still 
the greatest thing in the world. Christmas is more 
than the birthday of Jesus, more than the wild 
orgy our commercialized world has made it, more 
indeed than the sum total of all that the pagan, 
Christian, and commercial interests have made it. 
Its story echoes the romance of an Eternal Love. 

Christmas defies literal and historical analysis. 
It lives on after the last vestige of traditional 
miracle has been taken from it. After reading the 
many cynical treatises which are designed to show 
how superstitious and pagan this festival is, I am 
always prompted merely to lay the book aside and 
continue to glory in the vitality and the practica- 
bility of the Christmas faith which I see evidenced 
all about me. I am ready to accept every authenti- 
cated proposition that the rationalists make, and 
I agree with nearly every claim they have made, 
but when they are through I still want to point to 
the thing for which Christmas stands that which 
outruns every disillusioning fact they produce. 

I know, for instance, that Nazareth, not Bethle- 
hem, was the birthplace, that March 21, and not 
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~ The Christmas Faith 


Robert Cummins 


I know 
that the early Roman Christians, ignorant of the 
exact day, fixed the festival to coincide with their 
winter solstice, at which time the pagans annually 


December 25, is the more probable date. 


celebrated the birth of Sol. I know that on the 
same date the Persians celebrated the birth of their 
god Mithra, and the Egyptians their god Osiris, 
and the Greeks Hercules, and the Babylonians 
Yule. I know, too, from the evidence I still see all 
about me after nineteen -hundred years,—the 
evergreens, the garlands, the tinsel, the balls and 
half-moons,—I know from what I see that later 
Christians as well as the early ones have not ceased 
to perpetuate pagan activities just because they 
became Christians. The pagan origins are still 
with us. I agree, furthermore, that the idea of a 
virgin-born savior is equally pagan in its origin 
and is quite ridiculously absurd. Yet, when every- 
thing is said that is to be said, I still hold that the 
spirit apparent at Christmas is a greater part of 
reality than anything the critical method has as yet 
revealed. And it is this spirit that is again abroad 
in our land. It will never die. 

My attention was drawn the other day to a 
reprint in a current number of a journal of religion, 
in which a child’s Christmas letter was answered 
editorially in the columns of the New York Sun. 
many years ago. 

Dear Editor: (wrote the child) 

I am eight years old. Some of my friends say 
there is no Santa Claus. Papa says, “If you see 
it in the Sun it’s so.” Please tell me the truth: 
Is there a Santa Claus? 

(Signed:) Virginia O’Hanlon. 

Virginia: (replied the Editor) 

Your little friends are wrong. They have been 
affected by the skepticism of a skeptical age. 
They do not believe except they see. They 
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believe nothing can be which is not comprehensi- 

ble to their minds. But all minds, Virginia, are 

little, compared to the boundless world about us 
and as measured by that Great Intelligence which 
is capable of grasping the whole truth. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists 
just as certainly as do love and generosity and 
devotion; and you know how greatly they abound. 
Alas, how dreary our world would be were this 
not so. It would be as dreary as if there were no 
little Virginias. 

Nobody sees Santa Claus; but what does that 
prove? The most real things in all the world are 
those we don’t see. There is a veil covering that 
unseen world that all the strongest men of the 
world cannot tear away. Only with the gentle- 
ness of faith and hope and love can we push the 
curtain aside. And what a picture of supernal 
beauty and glory beyond! But is it real? Ah, 
Virginia, in all this world there is nothing else so 
real and so abiding... . 

Back of that great newspaper, with its tireless 
presses, its huge administrative staff, its mass of 
information (good, bad, and indifferent) there 
beats the heart, not of a magician, or a machine, 
but of a sympathetic human being. And back of 
Christmas lies that same kind of heart. 

Great life, like great art, is a play of both lights 
and shades. On the one side, there is song and 
poetry and faith; on the other is cold, hard fact. 
Hovering over Bethlehem is the angelic chorus 
singing of peace and good will. There are shepherds 
and wandering wise men and the star. There are 
Joseph and Mary and the babe in the manger. 
But, there is Herod, too. Down there on the solid 
earth is the Roman Empire, careless of the angels, 
ugly, sinister, ruthless. Angels singing: “Joy to 
the world, the Lord is come; Let earth proclaim 
her King.”” A mother watching anxiously. Shep- 
herds waiting expectantly. But Herod is waiting, 
too. He always is. Think of the forces at work 
in our own day,—forces trying to keep the modern 
Christ-children from growing up. The hairbreadth 
escapes of lovely things are always among the 
world’s imponderables. 

That Bethlehem babe is just as much a part of 
reality as is Herod. It is a question of which of 
these two realities we will permit to predominate. 
Out of the womb of the universe from whence come 
all facts, Jesus came, too! It isn’t a choice as 
between fact and fancy, but between two kinds of 
- facts. Both are tremendously real; and we find it 
dificult to keep Christmas in our hearts without 
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(especially in times like these) being deeply con- 
scious of these two aspects of what is real. We 
cannot hear only the angelic voices and turn a 
deaf ear to the slaughter of the Innocents. 

How very human he was! How realistic! He 
saw both sides of the picture; but he taught that 
the ideal can be lived. If he had confined himself 
to simple precept nothing might have happened, 
either to him or to a world that followed after him; 
but he deliberately converted precept into example. 
He was an idealist who at the same time was a 
realist. He had his head in the clouds, getting’ 
directions from on high, but he had his feet upon 
the ground walking those paths he caught visions of 
from above. If his teachings are not practical, if 
they cannot be lived right here in this real world, 
then he is not the teacher we have supposed him 
to be. And God’s kingdom is a mere figment unless 
somebody begins. Emmanuel Kant once said 
what badly needs to be said again: “To establish 
the ideal society of rational beings, we have only to 
act as though we already belonged to that society. 
Only thus do we cease to be beasts and begin to 
be gods.” 

“He grew and waxed strong,” says the Scripture. 
Of course he grew. That is God’s plan for all his 
children. Early in maturity, Jesus sought out 
John at the Jordan and petitioned baptism of him, 
because, so his own words tell us, he felt he had 
sinned. Later on, in the shadow of the cross, he 
weakens, but just for a moment, crying out in his 
agony, “Oh, Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass away from me.” How indescribably human 
that is! Then, catching himself, he corrects his 
weakness, and with a great expenditure of strength 
sighs out, “Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt.” And so they crucified him. That was one 
of the three ways the world has tried to get rid of 
Jesus. It worked only in the way that all such 
methods work. It got rid of his body; but what he 
was lives on. 

In later years we have tried another method: 
that of indifference. Herods always try to fake 
indifference. ‘“‘Jesus?’, they say, “oh yes, he’s a 
great teacher, but his teachings won’t work in our 
world. They’re too theoretical, too idealistic.” 
That, my friends, gives voice to the condescending 
type of indifference which we have with us still. 
But it doesn’t hold water. It leaks. The hard- 
headed realist says, “Yes, peace is all right. It’s a 
good goal to shoot at; it’s an ideal; but it won’t 
work, at least not yet.” And so, you load; I load; 
then you load more. We gather all the armaments 
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we can amass dollars to buy, and then, some spark 
setting us off, we blaze away at each other, and 
afterwards sit down for a quarter of a century or 
more, amid the appalling economic and spiritual 
havoc we have wrought, winners and losers alike 
mired in the same hopeless bog, and hard-headed 
realists call that “national defense.” Some day, 
the Christlike Spirit is going to beat Herod out at 
this business of hard-headedness; for the despised 
idealist holds strong promise of being the only 
realist. We can’t be indifferent, for in countless 
ways, the Christ-spirit has proved its worth and its 
works. In fact, its adoption, slow and painful as it 
has been, has been the only mark of civilization’s 
progress. 

“The victory that overcometh the world” is our 
own faith,—faith in ourselves,—the Bethlehem 
faith,—the faith that God is manifest to us and 
through us by the love in our own hearts. “The 
hairs of your head are numbered”; “Are not two 
sparrows sold for a penny? and not one of them 
shall fall on the ground without your Father . 
ye are of more value than many sparrows”; “How 
much is a man better than a sheep!” And then 
Jesus crowns all this teaching by laying down his 
own life for his friends. ‘Now are ye the sons of 
God.” We are whipped before we start unless we 
have confidence in our ability to do the thing we 
deem worthwhile doing. If I really believe I’m a 
mere chemical combination or a chattering ape, I 
have, in that belief, the germs of my certain defeat. 
But if I really believe I am a son of God,—that 
makes all the difference there is. I can then face 
persecution, poverty, hunger, pain, disappoint- 
ment, death; and, if I go down, I do so with colors 
flying,—for see who | am! 

There has been still another way of getting rid of 
Jesus: that of worshiping him, and this way has 
been more successful. He is set up as a god (which 
would have been the height of sacrilege to him); 
he is made something extra-human, set up so high 
upon the altars of our churches that no human 
hand can touch him. The man that he was and 
the spirit he exemplified are forgotten, lost in the 
debris of a Pharisaic orthodoxy. Jesus prayed to 
the same God we pray to. He tried through his 
own life to reveal Him to us. Jesus’ God gives 
character to our universe — and says to us, assur- 
ingly,— 


behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own. 
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That faith in Jesus’ God receives its greatest 
impulse at this Christmas Season. Follow Jesus’ 
life from Bethlehem to Golgotha and we see how 
perfectly it exemplifies this faith. His every 
breath was drawn in the consciousness of a divine 
Presence encompassing his life. And that is just 
why he could leave the upper room and in the very 
shadow of his cross say to his disciples, “Be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.” If I am 
not to see this universe as God’s creative handiwork, 
then I see myself as but a worker on a jigsaw 
puzzle in which no two pieces fit together. But 
if I do believe that the heart of things is on my 
side,—my conscience! what will I not gladly suffer 
to make real the ideal? 

Our world has been able to move forward only 
upon such faith. 

The Christmas faith is in the Human Jesus —the 
practicability of the Ideal. Knowing what he was 
(the purest, most noble, courageous spirit that 
ever lived) — yet knowing, with all that; that he 
was even as you and I are: human, subject to the 
same temptations, the same shortcomings, the 
same sorrows and defeats, yet rising to supreme 
heights in spite of all this — that is what makes 
him what he is and always will be. That is our 
high Hope. That is our Bethlehem Star. 

A Scotch preacher tells of an occasion when, 
while walking with a friend over the hills of his 
native Scotland, he came upon a neighbor boy 
flying a kite. The boy was blind. “Andy,” said 
the preacher, ‘“‘why do you fly the kite? You can’t 
see it.” “Ah,” replied the lad, “‘you’re right, Your 
Reverence, I canna’ see it; but I can feel its pull.” 
We feel “pull” in our hearts this Christmas. It 
is the heart-pull of our Elder Brother. He is our 
ideal. We love him. We wish to be like him. We 
can’t describe him; but we know he’s there, for we 
can feel his pull. 
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Christmas Without Rose Colored Glasses 


Theodore A. Webb 


Someone did come into a world which was worse than ours today, 
and he brought joy. He came into an explosive world and he brought 
peace, the kind of peace that counts; peace of mind and heart 


and soul. 


“70x, TO: THE WORLD”... We. are. singing 
that this year. It is still in fashion during 
December,—a perennially popular hymn. Only a 
discouraged optimist would take advantage of the 
holy happiness which our Christmas hymn evokes 
to ask, and thus to shock, “How much joy is there 
in the world?” Joy is all right, but it can be like 
false gold if it does not come out of acquaintance 
with reality. The joy of Christmas time might be 
compared with the person who js dragging a broken 
leg around and smilingly says, “I’m fine. No pain. 
Just an illusion.”” When there are contemporary 
Jeremiahs and Amoses around and a Jesus still 
upon the cross, how shall we see the infant cradled 
in peace and forget the suffering and degradation? 
Lewis Mumford writes this terrible indictment 
of our times, ‘“The moral breakdown of our civiliza- 
tion has manifested itself in two ways. Philosoph- 
ically, this breakdown discloses itself in a cult of 
nihilism, a cult which denies the fundamental dis- 
criminations between good and bad. Politically, 
the moral breakdown has brought with it the 
debasement of justice and the disregard of law.” 
And while the images in our mind are of Europeans 
and Asiatics let us quickly be told that Mumford 
is indicting not only Europe but America. The fact 
that some of us cannot see it only heightens the 
cause for grief. Peter Sorokin paints an equally 
gloomy and dismal picture. ‘“The general character- 
istic of our social institutions is represented by 
egoistic men and groups indefatigably competing 
with other men and groups for success, and superi- 
ority in all fields of activity, beginning with the 
' football field and ending with the battlefield.” 

As we are sitting around, glumly thinking over 
what these men have said, Reinhold Neibuhr deftly 
tosses in his opinion, quoting Anatole France, “If 
one starts with the supposition that men are 
naturally good and virtuous, one ends by wishing 
to kill them all.” And to clinch his argument 
Neibuhr twists our arm. “Human nature is neither 
lovable nor trustworthy in its undisciplined state.” 
He is not talking about dog or ape but man; even 
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the refined, educated, responsible man. 

A resident of one of the Americas illustrates what 
Neibuhr is claiming. Sumner Wells tells this-story. 
In the last days of President Machado’s tenure of 
office a shocking incident occurred. The police of 
Havana fired upon a completely disarmed and 
orderly crowd killing many innocent persons. I re- 
member, says Mr. Wells, how President Machado 
brushed aside the incident as of no importance as 
he said, ‘““More than half of those killed were not 
even Cubans, they were foreigners.”’ But Mr. Wells 
tells of seeing President Machado weep when he 
saw one of his doves which had broken its neck 
flying against the cage. . . . We are tenderhearted 
about our own. We are thoughtful of boys who 
fight and suffer and die for America, as, of course, 
we should be. But may we be said to feel at times 
about “foreigners” the way President Machado 
did? If so, then are we what some of these writers 
imply we are, debased? 

The foregoing remarks should have brought us 
gradually down the dungeon stairs into the dark- 
ness of the pit. Let us now look around for some 
light. 

We should realize that such discouraging condi- 
tions as these have prevailed in other periods of 
history. Men have had these unfortunate views 
before now. The history of the Hebrew nation, as 
an example, shows that in many periods, conditions 
were similar to ours. Prophets of doom, not unlike 
Mumford, Sorokin, Cousins and Neibuhr made 
their appearance in Hebrew history. Conditions 
were so vile at times and such large segments of 
people were unjustly treated that the prophets of 
doom felt impelled to predict devastation and ruin 
for the nation. They were stoned and imprisoned. 
But their insight was keener than that of their 
persecutors. While others saw beauty and strength 
in the walls above the ground, the prophets saw rot 
beneath the ground. They saw the building in ruins 
before it fell. Amos apparently felt in his day 
pretty much the same as Mumford does today. 
And Mumford and others are saying about the 
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same thing as Jeremiah and Isaiah did. 

Actually, conditions were so grave that rebels 
rose all over that part of the world. And rebel 
leaders, when they were caught, were nailed upon 
trees and left to die. “Fhere were literally hundreds 
of them, as historians inform us today. (One of 
those rebels, incidentally, was an obscure man from 
a small town in one of the counties of the province 
of Israel, Jesus of Nazareth.) 

While preachers lamented the immorality of 
those people,the people themselves felt they knew 
better than the preachers. They said one to another, 
“How foolish it is for rabbis to preach kindness and 
love.” The philosophy of the people was that of 
Niebuhr exactly. They felt they must look upon 
people as neither lovable nor trustworthy. They 
knew they must take what they could get and they 
would kill for it with ease. 

We have chosen the Christmas season as the best 
season in which to tell these unpleasant facts, both 
about our contemporary world and about the 
world of Jeremiah’s and Jesus’ time. If we under- 
stand that period of history in terms of our own, 
then we may more keenly appreciate the birth of Fesus 
in the midst of such a frigthful and appalling era. 
The people needed Jesus. They needed a leader. 
When people live in miserable circumstances for 
generation after generation, they long for a leader 
who will lift them out of the morass. Today, people 
are also looking for leaders. The Hebrew people 
yearned for saviors, but not many of those who 
wanted a great king thought in terms of a marally 
superior person, nor did they expect or wish for a 
pacifist-preacher as their leader. The Hebrews were 
forever crying out, ““When.will there be an end to 
wars and rumors of wars, which bring poverty and 
pestilence?” The answer came to one Old Testa- 
ment writer. ““The Lord thy God will raise up unto 
thee a Prophet from the midst of thee.” This was a 
promise. Ezekiel witnessed pestilence and famine, 
violence and wickedness. He prayed, “When will 
the end come?” An answer came to him, ‘‘Mischief 
shall come upon mischief, and rumor shall be upon 
rumor; then shall they seek a vision of the prophet.” 
Again a promise. When Nehemiah asked, ‘‘Why, 
O Lord, must this confusion be?” the answer came 
deliberately and consistently, “Behold, I will send 
you a prophet.” Isaiah cried out from the midst of a 
people of utter unconcern. And out from the in- 

.finite deeps, speaking to Isaiah’s hopelessness came 

this: “Unto you shall a child be born, unto you 
shall a son be given; and the government shall be 
on his shoulders.” 
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Then the great promise came true, which was the 
great surprise of history. Jesus came. Jesus, who 
lived obscurely, who preached to fewer people, 
probably, than I have in my short life time. His 
light burned brightly, though while he lived it did 
not shine afar. It seemed to flicker out when he'was 
very young, before life had begun for him; that is, 
if “life begins at forty.” But there was something 
about the things he said which convinced a few men 
that a proper constitution for Israel, figuratively 
speaking, and a constitution for a world govern- 
ment, could be written out of his philosophy and 
his law. They believed the prophet had come at 
last. When Matthew wrote his gospel he wrote it 
with the express purpose of converting Jews to the 
belief that their savior and prophet Aad come. The 
writers of the gospels unconsciously capitalized on 
the shocking conditions which existed in the known 
world. They tried, though in vain, to show that not 
a continuation of the same methods of retaliation 
and give-as-good-as-you-get, would succeed. They 
set up in the minds of the people a symbol. A 
symbol would show the contrast between the 
religion of tooth and claw and Jesus’ religion of 
brotherly love and trust. What was the symbol? 
A little child. A baby. ... What was the symbol of 
those who thought themselves conquerors in the 
thirties? The sign of the warrior. The symbol of 
conquest was not the cradle or the cross, but the gun 
or spear. Those few who had been won over by 
Jesus said, ‘No! The symbol of conquest is an 
infant.” 

Well—who was right? Who conquers? 

Real, deep and abiding joy comes on Christmas 
to those who believe that the Lord has come, and 
to those who are trying to make over their lives and 
philosophy to correspond with the religion of love. 
In the kind of decadent world in which we do live 
today, the same kind of world in many respects that 
Jesus knew, we may give gifts and experience some 
momentary happiness. We may please others and 
feel some momentary joy. We may make some 
genuine sacrifices at Christmas time because this is 
the thing to do. But does joy really come to you 
and me if we do not have a mission which carries us 
from Christmas to Christmas, making every day a 
day for giving and every day a day for receiving; 
giving of ourselves and receiving from the riches of 
nature’s beauty and goodness? 

Someone did come into a world which was worse 
than ours is today, and he brought joy. He came 
into an explosive world and he brought peace, the 
kind of peace that counts, peace of mind and heart 
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and soul. He came into a world where voices were 
smaller, where they were less apt to be heard and 
less influential than yours or mine are today. He 
‘spoke and those who heard him rejoiced. You and 
I do not need to feel we must speak to hundreds or 
thousands. What counts is the number we meet 
and know. He came into the world as persuasive as 
an infant. And he is conquering the world. Christ- 
mas time is a better time than any other to remem- 
ber that Jesus said, “Whosoever shall humble 
himself as a little child the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven.”” Jesus came into a world in 
which people did not trust each other, into a world 
of people who believed everyone else untrust- 
worthy, not worth loving. He trusted and Ae pur- 
sued his course on the assumption that you and I 
are good and are worth the sacrifice which mothers 
make for us and fathers make for us, and which he 
made for us. This was the child in Jesus. Can we 


be childlike also? Then, Joy to the World! 
EARS OF SILENCE 


What makes Christmas? Gifts? Excitement? 
Feasting? Guests? Santa? Music? Worship? 

What ones fulfill the ancient promise? 

Now there were “in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field.’ There were also in the same 
country princes of great wealth. There were 
politicians of great power. There were traders who 
had great possessions. There were important 
people who had great fame. 

But the angel song came to the shepherds who 
had neither power nor possessions. All they had 
were quiet eyes, tranquil hearts, ears of silence. 

Their eyes were not sharp with craftiness, but 
clear from looking long distances. They had quiet 
eyes accustomed to the stars. 

Their hearts were not filled with devices laying 
devious plans. They had tranquil hearts that had 
caught the pulse of the seasons and knew the 
rhythm of the spheres. 

Their ears had not been deadened by the clamor 
of men nor by the din of clashing nations. They 
had ears of silence tuned to the rustle of feeding 
sheep and the sighing of the night wind. 

So they heard the angel song and the princes 
didn’t. They saw the light that shone round about 
them which the traders couldn’t see. They under- 
stood that important affairs are seldom famous. 

It is good to make a Christmas that will remind 
us of how trivial the big things of the world are 
when put along side the things of reverence and 
divinity. —JouNn E. Woop 
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THE WORD MADE FLESH 


Always the most persuasive influences in life are 
its incarnations, human lives in whom some quality 
of character becomes flesh and dwells among us, so 
that we behold its glory, not as in a mirror, darkly, 
but face to face. 

Shall we laud good will, for instance, as an ideal? 
Few would be moved to practice it! But we who 
knew him and saw him tested will always be deeply 
stirred by our remembrance of Herbert Philbrook 
Morrell, who, when bitterly reviled for his opposi- 
tion to the first World War, reviled not again but 
befriended in the hour of his need the very man 
who had been most vocal in the attack against him, 
took that man and his family into his own home, 
housed them, fed them, helped them find employ- 
ment, and at length sent them on their way with 
his blessing. We may follow such an example but 
afar off, yet it moves us as a thousand arguments 
could never do in convincing us of the power of 
good will to heal the human hatreds and the warring 
wills of men. 

Or shall we extol courage in the abstract? But 
that leaves us cold! Let fortitude be personified, 
however, as in some folk we have known who 
victoriously ‘climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
through peril, toil, and pain,” and such lives are 
like bugles that call up the hero in our souls, put 
new heart in us, and inspire us also to come off 
more than conquerors. 

Behold now a world transformed as Christmas 
brings to birth in us the spirit of him who is the 
incarnation of the humanity of God and the divinity 
of man! 

CHARLES CLARE BLAuVELT 
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Universalism and 


Emerson age Lalone 


The following summary of the history, theory, 
and practice of American Universalism was written 
by request for a book on The Religious Denomina- 
tions of America being edited by Dr. Frank Mead, 
senior editor of “‘Revell’’ and being brought out 
by the Methodist Publishing House. Written to 


inform non-Universalists, it is here printed for ~ 


our people who are often asked for information on 
Universalism. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of Christian Universalism 

stems from the teachings of Clement and Origen 
in the second and third century Schools of Alex- 
andria. These early church fathers taught the 
universal salvation of man under aGod of love and 
justice. 

Three thought streams fused in the making of 
American Universalism. These were: the mystic 
pietism of eighteenth century Germany expressed 
in the teachings of Dr. George de Benneville of 
Pennsylvania, the revolt against Calvinistic fatal- 
ism by the Englishman James Relly and his con- 
vert, the American colonial John Murray, and the 
spirit of rationalism expressed in the scriptural 
interpretations of Hosea Ballou, early nineteenth 
century Universalist preacher. 

George de Benneville, English educated son of 
French Huguenot emigres, was converted early to 
the idea of God’s infinite love for all men and His 
purpose ultimately to save all men. De Benneville 
spent eighteen years of his young manhood in 
Germany where he had active and constant fellow- 
ship with little bands of “Brethren” and “Friends of 
God.” He there studied medicine, practiced and 
continued to bear witness to the universal gospel. 
In 1741, he came to America and settled in Olney, 
Pennsylvania, ““My God having called me to preach 
the Gospel in America”. For nearly a half century, 
Dr. de Benneville preached the gospel of universal 
salvation and practiced medicine among both the 
settlers and Indians of western Pennsylvania. He 
translated and published an English edition of The 
Everlasting Gospel by Paul Siegvolk (Klein-Nicolai), 
a German treatise on universal salvation which was 
influential in converting many people to Christian 
Universalism. 

In 1770, John Murray landed on the shore of New 
Jersey. Murray, who had been reared in strict 
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Calvinism, became a class leader in the Wesleyan 
movement in England. After his conversion to 
Universalism by James Relly, he was excommun- 
icated from the Whitefield Tabernacle in London. 
Persecution and family misfortunes determined him 
to come to the new world and bury himself in the 
woods. This event, instead of marking the end of 
Murray’s work as teacher and preacher of religion, 
was the beginning of a new life in which he preached 
the gospel of Universalism up and down the Atlantic 
seaboard for many years. During, the American 
Revolution, John Murray was for a time a chaplain 
in Washington’s army, serving by his own insistence 
without rank or pay. Later, he expressed the sensi- 
tiveness to human need and high regard for human 
beings central to his faith by an intense and pro- 
tracted labor in securing money and food for the 
starving families of the fishermen of Gloucester 
(that port being blockaded by the British). 
Murray preached an ameliorated Calvinism. 
God, he declared, elected to save all men through 
Christ. In 1774, he began to preach in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. His group was organized as a 
parish in 1779 and the next year dedicated their 
first Meeting House, the mother church of the 
denomination. Later Murray preached for many 
years in the School Street Universalist Meeting 
House of Boston, Massachusetts. 
The scattered and poorly organized Universalists 
gathered in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1790, 
and there drafted and adopted a Declaration of 
Faith and Plan of Church Government. The 
structure was strictly congregational in form. “Each 
church possesses within itself all the powers of self- 
government”. The doctrinal sections of this cov- 


- enant follow: 


We believe the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments to contain a revelation of the 
perfections and ‘the will of God and the rule of 
faith and practice. 
We believe in One God, infinite in His perfec- 
tions and that these perfections are all modi- 
fications of infinite, adorable, incomprehensible 
and unchangeable love. 

We believe that there is one Mediator between 
God and man, the man Jesus Christ, in whom 
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dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, 
who by giving himself a ransom for all, hath 
redeemed them to God by his blood; and who, 
by the merit of his death and the efficacy of his 
spirit, will finally restore the whole human race 
to happiness. 

_We believe in the Holy Ghost, whose Office it is 
to make known to sinners the truth of this sal- 
vation through the medium of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and to reconcile the hearts of the children 
of men to God and thereby to dispose them to 
genuine holiness. 

We believe in the obligation of the moral law 

as the rule of life; and we hold that the love of 

God manifested to man in a Redeemer is the 

best means of producing obedience to that law 

and promoting a holy, active and useful life. 

Attached to this declaration and plan was a series 
of “recommendations” to the churches. These are 
cited because they indicate the high value early 
Universalists put on man as a child of a God of 
“anchangeable love’. While they declared ‘“‘a de- 
fensive war lawful”, they nonetheless exhorted all 
their membership to labor for that time when the 
“light and universal love of the gospel shall put an 
end to all wars”. They earnestly recommended the 
private settlement of disputes instead of resort to 
law, the gradual abolition of slavery and the educa- 
tion of slaves, testimony by affirmation rather than 
under oath (which “lessens the dignity of the 
Christian name, by obligating professors of Chris- 
tianity to yield to a suspicion of being capable of 
declaring a falsehood”), and the setting up of 
schools for common education including provision 
for instruction of the poor “gratis”. 

This Philadelphia Declaration was adopted by a 
group of New England Universalists at a conference 
in Oxford, Massachusetts, in 1794. At that same 
meeting, a young man named Hosea Ballou was 
ordained to the Universalist ministry. Hosea 
Ballou, school teacher and itinerant preacher of 
Vermont, NewHampshire and Massachusetts, later 
' editor and Boston minister, became and remained 
for a generation the vigorous intellectual and 
spiritual leader of Universalism. 


BALLOU, PHILOSOPHER OF 
- AMERICAN UNIVERSALISM 


- Ballou gave to Universalists their first consistent 
and complete philosophy in his book Treatise on 
_ Atonement published in Vermont in 1804. After 
Ballou, Universalism was no longer a mere amel- 
iorating compromise with Calvinism. The Treatise 
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completely rejected the theory of human depravity. 
After searching examination of the Scriptures in 
their Hebrew and Greek versions, Ballou rejected 
the theories of total human depravity, endless 
punishment in hell, the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the miracles. He found instead scriptural warrant 
for faith in man’s potential goodness, his perfect- 
ibility. He found and proclaimed a God of infinite 
love, ““God comprehends the fruition of all moral 
beings and loves them as His own offspring, with a 
love consistent with His own immutable existence”’. 
As a child of God Ballou maintained that “Man is 
of heavenly extraction, is in his nature allied to the 
heavenly state in which he was created before he 
was formed of the dust of the earth”. 

The meaning of Atonement he found not in 
bloody sacrifice to appease Divine Wrath but in 
the heroic sacrifice of Jesus (not God) a son of the 
Eternal and Universal God revealing the love of 
that God #o win all men to that love. 

Hosea Ballou elaborated a frank unitarian- 
universalist theology which has influenced almost 
every aspect of American Universalism from his 
day to the present. In his religious philosophy he 
anticipated the major conclusions of the Unitarian 
Channing and the Congregationalist Bushnell. 
Until recently, however, Hosea Ballou was the for- 
gotten man of American theology. 

Perhaps the most important single contribution 
of Hosea Ballou to American Universalists in point 
of influence on both their thought and their action 
was the basis for religious fellowship which he laid 
down. This basis he declared lay not in creed but in 
good faith and good will. “If we agree in brotherly 
love, there is no disagreement that can:do us any 
injury; but if we do not agree in brotherly love, no 
other agreement can do us any good”. From this 
principle came two consistent aspects of modern 
Universalism. These are a broad latitudinarianism 
in Universalist theology and a universal concern 
for persons. 

Both of these attitudes were reflected in the 
Winchester Confession of Faith adopted at Win- 
chester, New Hampshire, in 1803. Hosea Ballou 
was present and took a leading part in framing the 
declaration. The wording of the document reveals 
a compromise with the then prevailing trinitarian 
modes of thought. Someone has aptly called this 
statement ‘‘a unitarian creed in trinitarian form”. 
The text of the Profession follows: 

We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old 

and New Testaments contain a revelation of 

the character of God, and of the duty, interest _ 
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and final destination of all mankind. 

We believe that there is one God, whose nature 

is Love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ by 

one Holy Spirit of grace, who will finally restore 

the whole family “of mankind to holiness and 
happiness. 

We believe that holiness and true happiness are 

inseparably connected and that believers ought 

to be careful to maintain order and practice 
good works, for these things are good and 
profitable unto men. 

The statement was adopted with a declaration 
that “‘neither this nor any other form of words shall 
be imposed as a creedal test”. With the exception 
of a few years following 1870, this qualification in 
some form has accompanied all Universalist declara- 
tions of faith. This “liberty clause” together with 
the admonition to believers to “maintain order and 
practice good works” gave expression to Ballou’s 
principles of rational Jatitude within the bounds of 
the brotherly spirit. 

The Winchester Profession was our official basis 
of fellowship for nearly a century during which the 
Universalist fellowship generally expressed its re- 
ligious ideals in terms of practical activity toward 
achieving better life for all men and women here 
and now. This was no easy secular activism, but 
work based on conviction of the supreme worth of 


man as the child of God. 
MODERN UNIVERSALISM 


In 1899, the formal profession of faith was sim- 
plified and restated in the form of Five Principles 
as follows: 

We believe in:— , 

The Universal Fatherhood of God; 

The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 

Son, Jesus Christ; 

The Trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 

a revelation from God; 

The certainty of Just Retribution for Sin; 

The Final Harmony of All Souls with God. 

The “Liberty clause” was added: Neither this 

nor any other precise form of words is required 

as a condition of fellowship, provided always 
that the principles stated above shall be 
professed. 

In Washington, D. C., at the General Conven- 
tion of 1935 a new statement was adopted which is 
still the official covenant of The Universalist Church 
of America. This document, cast in the form of an 
Avowal of Faith, made explicit the non-theological 
basis of Universalist fellowship in stating at the 
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outset that “the Bond of Fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the will of God as 
Jesus revealed it”. The widest possible latitude of 
interpretation, limited only by the boundaries of 
sound reason and conscience was insured by the 
retention of the historic “Liberty Clause” in which 
the word “principles” was changed to “faith”. 

Following is the text of the Washington Avowal 

of Faith: 

The Bond of Fellowship in this Convention 

shall be a common purpose to do the will of God 

as Jesus revealed it and to co-operate in estab- 
lishing the Kingdom for which He lived and 
died. 

To that end We Avow Our Faith in God as 

eternal and all-conquering love, in the spiritual 

leadership of Jesus, in the supreme worth of 
every human personality, in the authority of 
truth known or to be known, and in the power 
of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to over- 
come all evil and progressively establish the 

Kingdom of God. 

Neither this nor any other statement shall be 

imposed as a creedal test, provided that the 

faith thus indicated be professed. 

The emphasis on “‘the authority of truth known 
or to be known” expresses the faith of contemporary 
Universalists in the application of the scientific 
method to the realmof the spiritandan active faith 
in the universal laws of God discovered and yet to 
be discovered by the rational faculties of man. 
The avowal of faith in “the supreme worth of every 
human personality” makes explicit the abiding 
concern of Universalists for relations of justice and 
good will between individuals, races, and differing 
religious groups. Present-day Universalists are 
committed to the conviction that real religion is 
always and everywhere universal and so not to be 
justly claimed as the only true revelation of any one 
religion. In so doing Universalists do not fall into 
the error of specious eclecticism. They seek to 
make the living spirit of Christianity, as they con- 


ceive it, real in the practical relations of family, 


community, and world and to reach out the hand | 
of fellowship to world religionists of other historic. 
faiths. ; 


THE WORK OF THE UNIVERSALIST % 
CHURCH oii Apel saan 

From its beginning in this country, the Univer- 
salist Church has sought to make real in living 


situations the faith in the universal God of love and 
the obligation of all men to live as brothers. During 
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the first quarter of the nineteenth century these 
efforts were carried on through the medium of local 
and regional “Reform Associations” somewhat 
analogous to present day commissions on “social 
justice”. These groups, and they were to be found 
wherever Universalists were, concerned themselves 
with civic rights, humane treatment of criminals 
and rehabilitation of discharged prisoners, the sup- 
pression of gambling, the promotion of temperance, 
the abolition of capital punishment, and the aboli- 
tion of chattel slavery. Following the civil war and 
continuing up to World War One, Universalists 
were deeply concerned with just relations between 
labor and capital. The first official State Labor 
Conciliator was the Rev. LeGrand Powers, a Uni- 
versalist minister appointed to that post by the 
Governor of Minnesota in 1887. 

While they stoutly rejected the idea of an endless 
hell of punishment for men after death, Universa- 
lists have always been acutely conscious of the per- 
sistent hells in which humanity suffers because of 
“man’s inhumanity to man”. They have, there- 
fore, sought to improve life on this earth because of 
their persistent belief in the worth of man under 


God. 


The modern counterpart of the Reform Associa- 
tions which carried on until the turn of the present 
century is the Universalist Service Committee 
which operates the Department of Service Projects 
of The Universalist Church of America. The com- 
mittee has been in the field of relief of war victims 
since the cessation of hostilities and has in the last 
two years moved into the area of rehabilitation. 
The Universalist Service Committee as a registered 
war relief agency has done post war work in Holland 
and Hungary and at present is operating in Ger- 
many under the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion and in co-operation with the Unitarian Service 
Committee. This work has been the operation of 
four homes for unaccompanied displaced children 
and one such home for adolescents which became a 
model pilot project that resulted in allied occupa- 
tion authorities setting up similar homes throughout 
western Germany. The committee also operates 
work camp units both abroad and in the United 
States. 

The National Association of Universalist Women 
have for nearly a generation pioneered in summer 
camps for diabetic children. The first of these 
camps, located at the Clara Barton Homestead in 
North Oxford, Massachusetts, has been in opera- 
tion for many years. The second, the Elliot P. 
Joslin Camp for Boys, was opened three years ago. 
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Other social service projects current ‘are the 
Jordan Neighborhood House, a kindergarten, recre- 
ation, and health center for Negro children at 
Suffolk, Virginia, operated by The Universalist 
Church of America, and three Homes for aged 
persons operated by regional groups at Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, Jamaica, Long Island, and Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, a kindergarten for Japanese 
children in Tokyo, Japan, and a Chinese rural life 
service project supported by the Association of 
Universalist Women. 

Universalists maintain two seminaries for the 
training of ministers and directors of religious edu- 
cation. These are Tufts School of Religion, Tufts 
College, Massachusetts, and the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York. 
Sharing the general American Protestant interest in 
education, Universalists founded Lombard College 
and Buchtel in Ohio, Tufts College in Massachusetts 
and St. Lawrence University in New York. Through 
its regional organizations the Universalist Church 
now operates seven centers for summer training of 
lay leadership in churchmanship, religious educa- 
tion, and social action. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


The Universalist Church of America is congre- 
gational in principle and democratic in operation. 
The base of our fellowship is the local church. 
Local churches are organized in “State Conven- 
tions” and the entire fellowship is under the general 
supervision of the national organization. 

In 1866, the national organization was chartered 
by the State of New York as “The Universalist 
General Convention’’. In 1942 this was replaced by 
a new charter of “The Universalist Church of 
America”. The present organization is depart- 


mentalized functionally. 
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Of Utmost Importance 


Angus H. Mach ean 


to Churches Everywhere 


While he was abroad last summer as head of the team of American 
Universalists working with our British Universalists, Dr. MacLean 
visited the Island of Iona. 


HE ISLAND OF IONA is not much over 

three miles in length and is composed of granite 
crags, white sandy beaches, and lush green meadows. 
There is a little village close to the jetty to which 
sight-seers are taken in motor launches from the 
steamer. There are a few scattered farm cottages 
and many sheep. The island stands slightly off 
from the southern shore of the Island of Mull. 
Farther out lies Staffa, famous for its rock forma- 
tions and Fingal’s cave. The general area is associ- 
ated in a special way with the MacLeans and 
MacLeods. 

Iona was sacred to the Druids long before the 
advent of Christianity. A line of stone pillars of 
druidic origin stretches across Mull, marking the 
way to Iona. What these meant to the Druids, I 
did not learn. When the island became sacred to 
Christians, these pillars served as guides to the 
pilgrims. Almost every crag and hill and beach on 
this little island has its legends which are generally 
taken for history. An inquiry by me brought me a 
question in reply which was credited to Mrs. 
Kennedy Fraser, “Would you let facts interfere 
with the truth?” There is the beach where St. 
Columba landed to begin the conversion of the 
Picks and to found a religious center which sent its 
missionaries all over the British Isles and to the 
continent. There is Martyr’s Bay where the monks 
were slaughtered by the Danes. There is a sacred 
well with healing properties if one sprinkles himself 
with its water just at the moment the sun rises. 
Every hillock has its name and its history. 

Conspicuous on the island, and the center of life 
for The Iona Community is the partially restored 
Abbey which dates from the thirteenth century. 
The work of restoration began with the present 
century and has gone on with many interruptions. 
It has recently been taken up by the lona Com- 
munity. Two master craftsmen were at work while 
I was there, assisted by several of the young mem- 
bers of the community group. The Abbey is built 
of granite, a beautifully green tinted marble, and 
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another dark stone—all native to the island. Stones 
from the nearby fields and fences which show that 
they were once part of the structure are being re- 
turned to it. The cathedral is cruciformed with 
lovely, green-streaked marble arches, window cas- 
ings and doorways. The marble is greatly wasted 
by time and weather but has, if anything, gained 
in beauty. This building is restored. The refectory 
and the residence quarters connected with it are 
nearing completion. The restoration of the cloisters 
and out buildings is still in the blue-print stage. 

While this work goes on, another far more signif- 
icant restoration is in process. Some years ago the 
Rev. George F. MacLeod, stirred by the increasing 
separation of the Christian church from the every- 
day life of the people, launched a movement to 
unite people and church again. His is no foolish or 
misguided hope. He is acutely conscious of the 
difficulties attending various possible approaches 
to the problem. He is a man of inspiring devotion 
and monumental courage. It would be presump- 
tuous on my part towrite anything like a full report 
of MacLeod’s movement. Out of respect for the 
truth, I shall refrain from guessing and judgment 
or interpretation beyond what I saw and heard. 

I arrived in Iona from Oban on a boat which 
makes the trip daily, usually carrying two to three 
hundred people who sight-see the isle, the coast of 
Mull, staffa, et cetera. Motor boats took us ashore. 
At the end of the jetty there was a little store with 
the name “A. MacLean” over the door. “Look, my 
store’, I shouted. No one knew my name and 
everyone looked at me as if I was demented. Then 
I met “Andy”. He ran the lorry for the community. | 
He was living with\the community after recovery 
from a serious illness. He tells me he found great 
happiness and healing in the friendliness of the 
community. To be secure in the good will of other 
people—that’s what it seemed to mean to “Andy”. 
Andy drove me to the community quarters back of 
the Abbey in the lorry—a small truck with a tractor 
motor that sounded like a dozen trailer freighters. 
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Lunch was half over when we arrived. I had the 
opportunity at once to meet Dr. MacLeod, the 
community members in residence, and the dozen or 
so men visiting for the week. Afterwards I was 
shown to the dormitory and I was free for the 
afternoon. 

The first things to catch the eye after the Abbey 
itself are the crosses close by it. St. Martin’s cross 
which is pure Celtic and St. John’s. Up the road a 
bit is MacLean’s cross—Celtic with evidence of 
Roman influence. I gazed at this slat of moss 
covered schist in reverence, probably for senti- 
mental reasons. It is said that the island once had 
hundreds of crosses nearly all of which were thrown 
into the sea by the Protestant reformers. I next 
visited the famous burial ground in which lie in- 
numerable MacLean chiefs, Kings of Scotland and 
of Norway. I heard it said that here also lies Mac- 
Beth along with his victim Duncan. Along with 
these savage old aristocrats are many humble folk, 

Next morning, my name appeared on the daily 
chore roster. I was assigned to peeling potatoes 
along with a Scottish insurance broker by name of 
Wilkie. This was a daily task for us two throughout 
the week. The assignment was a special honor for 
it was a task usually given to moderators of the 
Church of Scotland, college professors and other 
notables—at least so I was told. Wilkie and I ex- 
changed many convictions and questions over that 
potato bucket. We also joined a group cutting the 
lawn with toylike mowers that must have been 
quite an improvement over the tools used by the 
monks. The afternoons were free except for moving 
chairs into the church for services and out again to 
make room for the daily crowd of sight-seers. 

There were devotions morning and evening after 
the order of the Church of Scotland, no sermons 
except at the communion service on the Sabbath. 
Every evening there was a lecture, followed by dis- 
cussion. The lecturer for this particular week was 
unable to be present, so Dr. MacLeod took over. 
This was most fortunate for me for his lectures gave 
me an insight into his spirit and his problems that 
I otherwise would have missed. 

The cold and undeniable fact that challenges 
MacLeod and his followers is one they cite fre- 
quently. Seventy-five per cent of Scotland’s people, 
not excluding the Roman Catholics, have no formal 
church affiliation. The people are abandoning the 
church to an alarming degree. This is happening in 
spite of the fact that the church is at its peak in 
several respects. At no time in history have clergy- 
men been more devoted and dedicated. At no time 
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have clergymen represented a higher degree of 
integrity. At no time has the church been better 
served by disciplined scholarship. Yet an inexplic-: 
able barrier has arisen between the Kirk and the 
people. This is not peculiar to Scotland. One feels 
it all over the British Isles, the liberal churches in- 
cluded. This is the challenging, baffling, and 
humiliating fact MacLeod and his company face 
and to which they frequently refer. 

In the first lecture after church, MacLeod gave 
as beautiful and as thoughtful a tribute to the 
spirituality of the modern unchurched person as [ 
have ever heard. The unchurched man’s sense of 
inadequacy, paralleling the old sense of sin. His 
conscious need for fulfillment matching the old 
quest for salvation. His real experience of worship 
even when his God is just the babe in the family 
cradle. (MacLeod thinks the baby is the modern 
man’s God). A more penetrating and sympathetic 
understanding of modern man’s spiritual yearning 
I have not heard. 

This lecture was followed by another that had for 
its thesis that theological language is a foreign 
tongue to modern man. This man will admit to a 
restless search for fulfillment, to inadequacy, but 
the “‘sense of sin’ is foreign to him. MacLeod spoke 
of the foreign coins with which he played as a child. 
Here and there was a coin one could exchange for 
real currency, but by and large the stuff was 
“foreign”, just “play money”. It wasn’t the real 
thing. He worked this theme in detail, his state- 
ment an appeal for a new, vital coinage as much as 
it was an analysis. ‘““Temple Talk” just cannot 
reach the modern man where he lives. 

There was much more. Phrases keep coming 
back to me out of their context, but even so dis- 
lodged they have a kick to them. “The sacrifice of 
Christ must be regarded as a completely moral act, 
not as a bit of ARG How familiar is that state- 
ment to Universalists! “It is easy for us to indulge 
in experimental thinking, but it is experimental 
living that we need.” In that statement is the very 
nub of the movement. MacLeod is searching for a 
vital spiritual contact with the work-a-day life and 
thought of people. In this effort, some of his associ- 
ates have labored experimentally as persons en- 
gaged in industrial work. One specifically man- 
tioned so won the confidence of men that he was 
dangerously overworked as a spiritual advisor in 
addition to his daily labor. Various approaches 


_ have been tried and better ones are sought. 


During my stay in Britain I have been made 
aware of the existence of many such experimental 
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efforts—eg. within the Danish state church and 
among a group of Roman Catholic priests in Paris 
‘and elsewhere. There is a ferment within many of 
the old communiovs that would pay liberal religionists 


to watch. There seems to be in these groups, as there: 


is with MacLeod, an extreme reluctance to separate 
from the mother groups. This reluctance roots not 
in sentimental attachment, but in what looks like 
a realistic appraisal of what happens to groups that 
do break with their parent churches. 

What has been reported so far is so in line with 
Universalist thinking that at first I felt I belonged 
fully to the Community fellowship. But, when I 
went to the cathedral for the worship services, | 
was startled by the contrast to what had come 
before. There were things done in those services 
that thrilled me. For example, naming people for 
whom prayers were said—first names only and then 
a brief suggestion of each over troubles. Here were 
prayers that really brought the sick and bereaved 
absent ones into the company. But scripture was 
read, the purpose of which I could not get, unless 
it was enough to have something from the Bible. 
The whole atmosphere and content were completely 
orthodox. A climax was reached at a midweek 
service. This service was planned to permit per- 
sonal conviction or recommencement to the faith 
publicly. Visitors and neighbors attending were 
invited to go forward to the altar in token of 
dedication. And the matter used for this supreme 
“act of belief”, as it was called, was the so-called 
Apostles Creed. When later in the week I was 
asked for comment, I raised the obvious question. 
MacLeod knew what troubled me almost before 
I had begun, for it was something that troubled 
him keenly too. The old coinage in use in this very 
central act of belief commitment! Why? MacLeod 
then outlined the impasse—should they go out and 
be killed off or stay in the Kirk? Criticism has 
already been severe enough to label the group 
communism in some quarters. “If”, says MacLeod, 
“it is thus in the green—!’ MacLeod also knows 
full well the history of coming out groups in Scot- 
land. I could not help wondering gloomily if the 
alternative were to be killed off as come-outers or 
to be smothered within the Kirk. But later I could 
see other alternatives. I believe, as I suggested, 
that some use of fresh liturgy in the modern man’s 
language could be used at times without serious come- 
back. J think the group must come to this some- 
how. We cannot, by MacLeod’s own testament, 
be bilingual in our spiritual life. Yet to over- 
emphasize this would be to miss the core of the 
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community’s approach. The real alternative is to 
contact people where they work and live experi- 
mentally to find ways and means to make religion 
function outside, as well as within the temple. 
This is not just a temple approach. Out of such 
experiments, if successful, the new functioning 
pattern of the gospel as well as an appropriate 
language will emerge. It is at this point that I felt 
MacLeod was beyond us and could definitely teach 
us something in design and courage that would 
bring earth to the roots of the air plants we are 
growing. 

MacLeod shocked me with his references to 
“God’s holy word”’, his devotion to the doctrine of 
the incarnation and such things, but the next 
minute I listened to an interpretation of the incar- 
nation in terms of atomic energy that slapped me 
back the other way. 

I left Iona with the conviction that MacLeod’s 
movement is in its infancy, very much in its forma- 
tive stages, and that most anything can happen 
to it. : 

I know already that one week’s stay was not 
enough. For instance, I found the men there with 
me to be most intelligent and elevated, but rather 
unawakened intellectually in the religious field. 
None of them seemed to have MacLeod’s freedom 
of mind. Most of them would not go nearly all the 
way with him. Yet a man who visited the com- 
munity on the following week tells me that a good 
many of the men there would go much farther than 
MacLeod. It would be hazardous, therefore, to 
characterize the movement in any general terms. 

I will make one comment: In our discussion 
following the questions I raised on the evening 
before I left the island, I found the men most re- 
sponsive. They seemed eager for discussion of ideas 
that are common coinage with us. A readiness for 
ideas in the British Isles generally has been con- 
firmed again and again during our weeks on that 
side of the water. The British people, however, do 
not seem to have played with ideas as we have, and 
are more restrained in expression. This comparison 
does not suggest an evaluation. The advantage 
may be with them, I am much less sure in my 
judgment than I was. 

One thing of which I am certain, is that MacLeod 
is a consecrated and capable leader on a quest of 
the utmost importance to churches everywhere. 
His movement needs studiously sympathetic inter- 
est and it needs material help. Anyone with the 
impulse to help may rest assured that his help wil 
not be misplaced. ’ 
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Martha Finds the Meaning of Christmas 


Adelaide Ballou 
pe SNOW was falling heavily. The dim light 


of late afternoon shone through the tiny window 
reflecting on the cheap brass buttons of Martha’s 
dress. Occasionally Martha watched a snowflake 
hit the window, trickle down the pane, and vanish. 
How empty a life is a snowflake’s, she thought. 
Almost as empty as mine, she thought bitterly. 
Martha watched the children walk gaily by her 
‘window. She thought, “It’s Christmas vacation 
and everyone looks so happy. What reason did they 
have to be happy?” She heard a loud blast from the 
radio in the dingy flat next to hers. She caught the 
words, “Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 
She laughed scornfully. What price was peace when 
it had taken from her forever the only thing she had 
ever wanted. As for good will, who had ever given 
her even a tiny bit of friendliness. 

Martha’s life had not been easy. By day she was 
a scrubwoman, a seamstress by night, in order to 
make a scanty living. Her husband was killed in 
the first World War. She scarcely remembered him. 
They had been married only six months. And her 
only son had been killed in the Battle of the Bulge 
so near the end of the last war. She could still 
remember the telegram from the War Department. 
“We regret toinform you... ..” Since then she 
had had nothing to live for. Peace on earth, bah, 
what a very high price peace had cost her! 

Meanwhile, in a small town in France, a French- 
man and his wife were eating their meager supper. 
Eric said, “Maria, with today’s pay, we at last have 
enough to pay Yvonne’s passage to America to her 
grandmother.” Maria said, “At last our dream has 
come true.” Eric put his arms around Maria and 
she with the tears streaming down her face said, 
“She should arrive in time for Christmas. | Who 
could ask for a more perfect gift.” 

Martha rose early on Christmas morning as she 
wished to finish sewing on a dress for a customer to 
wear to the Christmas Ball that evening. As she 
worked, her thoughts strayed to that white mound 
in France beneath which her son lay. Toward 
night, there was a knock at the door. Thinking it to 
be another customer, she arose angrily and opened 
the door. There stood a little girl and a middle- 
aged woman. The woman, Maria, said, “This is 
Yvonne, your granddaughter. If you will let us in, 
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Martha was stunned and drew them inside. 
“You see’, Maria began, “‘your son married my 
daughter in France. For reasons I do not know, 
they kept it from you. A year later, this little girl, 
Yvonne, was born. Her mother died at her birth. 
When your son was killed, Yvonne was left with us. 
Ever since, my husband, Eric, and I have been 
scraping the money for her passage to America. 
Eric and I love her dearly, but America should be 
her home. We are poor and France would offer her 
little of the opportunity she could have here in 
America with you. She is a lovable child. I’m sure 
you'll think so.” 

During Maria’s explanation, Martha’s face soft- 
ened and slowly the tears came. “How can I ever 
thank you,” she said, “you have made my life 
worth living by bringing her to me. My son was 
taken from me, but now I have his beautiful 
daughter in his place. Now I have a purpose in 
lifes!’ 

Suddenly she remembered it was Christmas Day 
and a deep yearning came over her to express her 
thanks. She begged Maria and Yvonne to excuse 
her for a little while. Maria understood and said to 
go for as long as she liked. Martha stole quietly 
down to the village church. She had not been there 
in years. Through the starlit night she heard the 
distant strains of carolers singing, “Joy to the 
World” and directly above her a star shone very 
bright. 

Slowly and reverently, she entered the church 
and knelt at the altar and gave thanks to God and 
prayed for guidance in bringing up Yvonne. 
Suddenly, a picture came to her mind of the Wise 
Men and their gifts, and she put her small gift into 
the offering plate. A ray of light passed over her 
work-reddened hands and softened them. She 
raised her face and the light shone upon it. A deep 
peace settled over her heart and the spirit of love, 
cheer, and good will spread over her. Martha had 
found the meaning of Christmas. 


MEXICO. Like many countries, Mexico is weary- 
ing of Hollywood films depicting Latin Americans or 
Indians in a derogatory manner. After riotous protests 
by students in the city of Puebla, the government has 
recently banned further exhibition of the picture, “Kit 
Carson.” — Wor LDOVER PRESS 
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Horses or Dolls 
Ida Ford Gough 


a 


HE TIME Bae come for a careful consideration 

of article ten in The Affirmation of Soctal 
Principles of The Universalist Church of America, 
for newspaper headlines show towns overrun with 
schemes for making quick money. 

Our youth soon discover that there are so many 
delightful ways to use money. Education for earn- 
ing, they find to be a long, slow process. Any way 
to turn a small allowance into immediate dollars is 
a real temptation. 

In the field of social welfare, the Church adopted 
certain articles of faith at New York City during 
October, 1943, with these words: ““We here and now 
call upon all fellow Universalists to unite in a great 
and consecrated movement to make these things 
come to pass.” 

We should renew our acquaintance with article 
ten: 

We must condemn as destructive to the best 
interests of society all forms of gambling and 
small games of chance which are an attempt to 
get something for nothing, and we must work 
for more stringent laws governing such prac- 
tices. 

How well are we doing in this great and con- 
secrated movement? 

Upon my return from the Washington confer- 
ence of October 12-14, the first newspaper I picked 
up to read bore these words in bold type streaming 
across the front page: 

Pastor Assails Bookies 
“Wide Open” 
He Alleges 
Fears Its Effect on Young People 

A new Baptist minister has come to town. He is 
amazed at what he finds. 

We, Universalist men and women, are shocked, 
too. 

Are we shocked enough? 

The new minister says further: “The gamblers 
are reaching out for our youth .... The church of 
Christ must be vigilant in their protection.” 

The sad part of this story lies in the fact that the 
discovery is not of something new, not a situation 
that has just popped up over night. The steady 
insidious progress of bookie gambling has existed 
here for at least twenty years. 

What is true of our town may be true of yours. 
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It is tragic that we Christians fail to see the possi- 
bility of such evil influences touching our own 
“protected” youth? 

We have sent them to church school, therefore 
we think they must be well-equipped for ‘moral and 
decent living. But religious education in the 
church is not enough. Precept is its ally. 

“You must bear in mind that you will never be 
able to bring any child closer to Christ than you are 
yourself,” the preacher charged his church school 
leaders. 

Precept? “One picture is worth a thousand 
words.” 

The average parent hardly needs reminding that 
to be a good citizen of the world his child must learn 
the teachings of Christ, and he should live in a 
home where the principles of religion are practiced. 
What both parents sometimes forget is that eternal 
vigilance is necessary, too. No amount of wishful 
thinking will weave a coat of armor to rie their 
offspring. 

A superintendent of schools, with tears in his 
eyes, recently addressed the Ministers’ Association 
concerning the temptations now assailing youth. 
“There are at least four stores in the town where 
open gambling goes on in the back room,” he said, 
“and one of them is operated by a bookie. It can 
happen to your sons. Be not deceived.” 

According to the press there are indications that 
the Council representing thirty-two Protestant 
churches will take a stand against organized gam- 
bling in the town at the next meeting, which well 
could be done even at this late date. 

With the mayor, the churches, the ministers, the 
superintendent of schools and the police all working 
together, the floor of the town should be scrubbed 
clean for awhile, but watch for the black footprints 
Rats are apt to return. 

This is the season of fairs in our churches. 

Shall we sell chances and make a few hundred 
extra dollars? Who has better use for money than 
the church with its widespread benevolent program? 
Most of us could cheerfully buy several books of 
chances on the big doll with her lovely wardrobe, 
or the crocheted table-spread, or hand-pieced quilt. — 
Win or lose, the money we paid for the chances 
would be, in our hearts, simply a donation to the 
church we love. Besides, in no other way would 
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This is the way we sing the Yuletide i in at Murray Universalist Church (Attleboro, Massachusetts) 


‘fon Christmas day in the morning”’ 


The Murray Junior Choir sends greetings in the name of all 


Universalist children to all Universalist grownups everywhere. 


these articles ever bring the prices they are worth. 

The idea is popular for there is no denying that 
many have an innate fondness for gambling. They 
find no fun in merely matching skills at a game. 
There always must be a material prize for which to 
grasp. 

A certain little old lady was enjoying an annual 
church fair. She breezed over to the table, her eyes 
beaming at a princess dol] with a royal wardrobe of 
velvets and “ermine.” Chuckling, she said to the 
women in charge, “Yes, I’m back again this year. 
I always come to your fairs. They don’t allow 
chance-taking at my church.” (Methodist, if I 
recall correctly.) “I'll take six coupons on this doll.” 

Just innocent fun, promoting good-fellowship 
while making money for the church, the women 
say. Can’t hurt anybody! Or can it? 

They never heard about what happened some- 
time later to one of the church boys. 

“Johnny Jones” was happily married to the girl 
he loved. They had a little boy. Another baby was 
due in a month, when Johnny unexpectedly lost his 
job. In his panic, the young man bought some 
chances on the horses in a downtown drug store. 

What’s the difference? he figured. Horses or 
dolls? His mother had won the doll at the church 
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fair. The church had needed the money. Now he, 
too, needed money. It must be all right to take the 
chance! 

. The youth was quietly directed to a room upstairs 
over the store a, where group of shifty-eyed men 
sat waiting and listening for the ““good”’ news. 

Johnny didn’t know that the place had been 
under suspicion. This was the day of the raid. 
Police came.. Johnny, horrified, saw the room sur- 
rounded by cops. Trapped! There was scuffing 
among those trying to escape. He felt the heavy 
hand of the law on his coat collar. Johnny was 
herded with the others into the patrol wagon and 
was soon locked up in a cell at the police station. 
He had the wit to send for an influential friend of 
his father. The case was hushed, and the women of 
the church never knew how their “innocent fun” 
had misguided at least one youth. It may well have 
affected decisions of many others. 

As fathers and mothers, men and women of the 
church, we need to be aware of the temptations to 
which young people are exposed, and to drop no 
stone in their way over which to stumble. If it does 
happen here, God give us wisdom to deal, not as 
outraged sires, but with sympathy and: under- 
standing. 
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WITHOUT THESE Pou WE CANNOT 
Li 


‘William Wallace Rose 


ane HAVE and to“hold aworking philosophy of 
life these days, men and women need three 
things — a faith to live by, a self to live with, and 
a work to live for. Here is why: 

Life is an adventure of faith from beginning to 
end. Faith in the God around us, faith in the soul 
within us, and faith in life itself and its wonderful 
quality of liveableness. 

Does our blind trust in science and technology 
inspire such a faith? I wish I could say yes, for 
millions have staked their very lives on this prop, 
rejecting religion. They assure us that everything 
will be for the best in a scientifically regulated uni- 
verse wherein God has been made unnecessary. 
It simply is not so. Faith in science, as anyone 
can see, fails to meet the needs of the soul, which 
are out of its orbit and range. 

Only a mystical belief, a religious faith, can 
satisfy the soul’s hunger by giving life direction 
and staying power. This is life’s “plus” factor, 
and without it we cannot live. 

But life is not only an adventure of faith, it is a 
daily wrestle with the self we have to live with. 
And we have to live with ourselves, or disaster 
looms ahead, as any psychiatrist will tell you. 
Cried Victor Hugo, “Behold, I feel two natures 
struggling with me.” 

We all do, all the time. We aspire to the heights 
of ideality, only to hear a mocking voice saying, 
“Don’t be a fool.” We grovel in the mud of sen- 
suality, and hear an accusing voice saying, “Don’t 
be a beast.”” So it goes, in season and out, until 
we, like Paul, cry ““Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death.” 

There is no deliverance short of self-knowledge, 
self-discipline, self-mastery to the point where we 
can say “I am not the person I was. I will not be 
the person I must have been but for this revela- 
tion.”” So we need this daily confronting of the 
better self. 

Finally, life is an activity that calls for sustaining 
motive power. So we need a work fit to live for, 
else we are one with the animals that live to eat 
and sleep, breed and die. For this, our bread-and- 
butter tasks are not enough. Nothing less than a 
worthwhile cause, an ideal end to which we dedicate 
our days and make them memorable, will do. A 
work fit to live for. 
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These, then, are the things by which we live. 
And these are the goals your Church helps you 
reach. For here we have a faith fit to live by — 
faith in the unities and the universals, whereby 

“all things work together for good to them that 
love God.” 

And above all, here is a work to live for, a great 
and good work — Church work! — whose field is 
the wide world, and whose goal is the living cathe- 
dral of man’s noblest dream — the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. 


THE TIME LONG AWAITED 
A Christmas Meditation 


A strange new Light, more luminous by far than 
Bethlehem’s Star, has appeared in the heavens of 
our time, filling the hearts of men everywhere with 
fears of what it may portend. 

But Wise Men have seen in this Light a sign and 
promise of glad tidings of great joy which shall be 
to all people, provided its guidance shall be followed 
in humility and awe. 

Lo! the great Light hovers over the United 
Nations—manger of man’s. Divine Hope of peace 
on earth. 

Let revering kings from near and far bring a 
treasured portion of their sovereignty to lay at the 
feet of this Holy Hope—an Infant still in swaddling 
clothes. 

Let wistful shepherds and humble folk in all lands 
take counsel, not of their fears but of their faith 
and courage. 

Let learned scribes and priests refuse to serve 
the Herods of empire, and their present schemes of 
confusion may be worse confounded. 

For this is the time long awaited, foretold by seers 
and prophets of old. To men of goodwill of all races 
and creeds comes the voice of one that crieth— 

“Prepare ye the wilderness the way of the Lord; 

Make straight in the desert a highway for our 

God.” 


—Davip Ruys WILLIAMS 


VENEZUELA. Caracas’ “experimental school” 
is considered experimental no longer, but an assured 
success. With fifteen hundred boys and girls in 
attendance, the school stresses “learning by seeing 
and doing,” and uses a small zoo, student gardens, 
a relief map of the country children can study with 
books in hand, a school paper, movies, and demo- 
cratic techniques. The school has inspired the 
entire national system. (WP) 
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' ONLY A MOTHER KNOWS... 


As a mother I read with great interest the state- 
ment made by John Strachey (War Minister) 
quoted in today’s papers. He says: “The one 
question that all mothers ask about the rearmament 
programme is: ‘Will it prevent a new war?’ ” 

I would earnestly appeal to all women every- 
where, particularly those who are mothers, to recall 
or reread some of the history of the nations. From 
this I think they could only come to one conclusion 
—that “rearmament” or “more armaments” has 
never yet prevented a war; also that no war has yet 
ended war. 

We have had wars for two thousand years (and 

more). Each war now piles up huge sums to already 
staggering national debts, and puts a little more 
burden on the back of Mr. and Mrs. Citizen. 
_ As women add up their own accounts, they might 
ponder on the amount paid annually to the leaders 
of state. One of the things they have a right to 
expect in return for such payments is that statesmen 
find some better way of settling disputes than by war. 
If all mothers insisted on this, it might get done. 

A government or cabinet of mothers would do a lot 
to achieve a more settled and peaceful world. Only a 
mother knows what it costs to see her son and 
daughter go off to war; knows what it is to live 
continually under the threat of yet another war and 
what it will mean to her children, to suffer con- 
tinually from anxiety and heartache for her chil- 
dren’s uncertain future. 

Yes! It’s time mothers asked questions . . 
time they had a respite . . . and time they had a 
hope of a peaceful future for their children! 

Ethel A. Lewis 
Brill, Bucks, England 


THE LIGHT IS STILL SHINING 


Any number of things might have killed a lesser 
holiday, but Christmas triumphs over all the forces 
The business interests 
have crassly commercialized the minions of Santa 
Claus. “Give a ‘Merry Christmas’ with a pair of 
nylons.” But there are still those who know that 
the “‘gift without the giver is bare,” so they give of 
themselves in their giving. But no amount of 
darkness can put out a light, no matter how small. 


Christmas lives in human hearts, because the dark- 
ness has no power over it. 
‘ 


—Gorpvon B. McKeeman 
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“For He hath made of one blood every nation 
of men for to dwell on the face of the earth.”’ 
The members of the Universalist Service Com- 
mittee’s World Citizenship Camp seek and find 
the highest values not only in the fellowship of 
song, .but also in work and play and worship. 
Oriental, Caucasian, or Negro they are all good 
Americans and in this fellowship of learning by 
doing, they become better human beings, better 
Americans all the while “they grow into world 
citizens. 

A group of Universalist ministers and their 
wives, the Rev. and Mrs. Carlton M. Fisher, the 
Rev. and Mrs. George Spencer, the Rev. and 
Mrs. Lyman Achenback together with several 
generous non-Universalists, gave up part of their 
vacations to make this splendid project possible. 
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Harry Adams Hersey, 


Genial. Crusader 


HE LIFE and work of Dr. Harry Adams Hersey 

well illustrates the amazing variety of interests 
and labors and the concentrated intensity of life 
purpose motivated by deep convictions that char- 
acterize the parish minister. Dr. Hersey’s interest 
ranged all the way from the Salvation Army to the 
history of music in his Alma Mater, Tufts College. 
But always he was first and foremost the parish 
minister, teacher and exemplar of the religion of 
brotherhood under God, and so, constant friend 
and counselor to men and women and children. 

Dr. Hersey belonged to that generation which 
lived in two worlds. Born, reared, and educated 
in the optimistic late nineteenth century world and 
carrying on his early ministry in the hopeful ex- 
pectant years of the young twentieth century, he 
lived through the crash of that world in war and 
economic depression. More than half of his minis- 
try was given in a world of hectic speed and confus- 
ing change where greed and fear and uncertainty 
divided men. Sorely tried, he nevertheless kept 
faith in integrity and reason and in men’s progress 
under God. When his younger colleagues were 
near despair, he corrected their perspective with 
rational argument and gentle humor. As he had 
lived, so he died; confident and unafraid. 

Harry Adams Hersey was born in Boston, Mass., 
on April 22, 1870. He was the son of the late 
Theodore and Hannah W. Hersey. His early 
education, up to the eighth grade, was in the (then) 
Dorchester Everett School. Upon advice of the 
family physician he discontinued school without 
completing the graded course. 

At the age of fifteen he was temporarily employed 
by the firm of Burditt & Williams; hardware mer- 
chants, and soon after entered the employ of C.C. 
Harvey, piano dealer, to fulfill his early ambition to 
learn to tune pianos. After completing a course in 
wareroom, factory and school, he received a certifi- 
cate of fitness from the New England Conservatory 
tuning school, where tuning was taught scientific- 
ally. For several years Mr. Hersey enjoyed a 
large private tuning practice in Boston and vicinity 
and became, in 1895, junior partner in the piano 
firm of Ward & Hersey, and a charter member of 
the Boston Music Trades Association. 
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Becoming interested in the Uphams Corner 
(Boston) Universalist Church, through his musical 
activities, in 1894, he joined the Young People’s 
Christian Union and the church school and soon 
became a regular attendant upon the local churches, 
the Boston Universalist Ministers’ Meeting, state 
and general conventions and other denominational 
gatherings. In 1895 he decided to study for the 
Universalist ministry. 

After three years of private tuition, Mr. Hersey 
entered Tufts College in the class of 1903 graduating 
with the degree of A.B. and immediately enrolling 
for the Crane Theological (Tufts) School course of 
three years. From this he was graduated in 1906 
with the degrees of B.D. and A.M. He was ordained 
in Goddard Chapel, Tufts College, in April 1906, 
at the age of 36. 

Dr. Hersey has held pastorates in Stafford, Conn., 
W. Somerville, Mass., Caribou, Maine, Muncie, 
Indiana, Canton, N. Y. and Danbury, Conn. 
From 1917 to 1920 his time was devoted entirely to 
the department of temperance instruction and work 


-of the General Sunday School Association. He 


also headed the temperance work of the denomina- 
tion and represented it for several years at the 
annual conferences of the allied temperance and 
church temperance organizations. During these 
three years he studied deeply everything pertaining 
to alcohol, tobacco, caffeine and other habit-forming 
drugs, and he lectured widely before schools, 


colleges, church schools and general temperance 


gatherings. He was fond of saying “In my lectures 
I stick closely to the presentation of cold scientific 
facts, without interjecting my own opinions, and 
without the use of adjectives, Facts compel and 
adjectives repel”. 

Following a four-year pastorate in Canton, N. Y., 
Dr. Hersey returned, for financial reasons, tempor- 
arily to the piano and music business and was 
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proprietor of Hersey’s Music Store from 1928-1930, 


at which time he accepted a call to the Universalist 
Church in Danbury, Conn. 

In the course of his denominational life Dr. 
Hersey held several offices and served on denomin- 
ational temperance and social service commissions. 
In 1900 he was elected national secretary of the 
Young People’s Christian Union and appointed 
editor of Onward, the national organ, then a 16- 
page weekly. He served as national secretary for 
three full years and after that until his successor 
could take office, and he edited Onward for seven 
years. 

In the several communities where his pastorates 
were located Dr. Hersey was always active in 
community work, a member of chambers of com- 
merce and advertising clubs and directorates. He, 
was in particular a friend of the Salvation Army 
and served on the advisory board in Indiana. One 
of his sermons was published in the War Cry in 
1908, during his first pastorate. 

In 1906, shortly before his graduation from the 
theological school, Dr. Hersey was united to Lottie 
May Champlin, of Hartford, Conn. Three sons, 
Theodore Adams Hersey, of Rockport, Charles C. 
Hersey, of Seattle, William D. Hersey, of Norton, 
and one daughter, Helen A. Hersey, Mrs. Robert 
T. Dick of Bristol, N. Y., together with his wife, 
survive him. 

The brief biographical sketch above came from 
Dr. Hersey himself. It is characteristic for what it 
omits. In furnishing the data he omitted all kinds 
of adjectives of praise and indeed, some of the 
most valuable services of his ministry. 

Always painstaking in matters of historical fact, 
Dr. Hersey rendered the Universalist Church a 
great service when in 1939 he wrote for publication 
in The Christian Leader a lively and accurate 
History of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
This work was full book length but had to be 
printed only in an oversized number of the Leader 
because of the financial limitations of The Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. 

For many years preceding his retirement from 
the active ministry in 1948 Dr. Hersey was the 
efficient and hard working executive secretary of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention as well 
as full time Minister of the Universalist Church 
at Danbury, Connecticut. 

In 1947 he brought out his History of Music at 
Tufts College, a comprehensive volume which con- 
tains far more than a history of college musical 
activities. It also told in passing numerous signifi- 
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cant episodes in the lives and labors of that loyal 
fellowship of liberal idealists who made Tufts 
College great in years gone by. 

In a well earned gesture of recognition, in 1940 
Tufts College conferred on Harry Adams Hersey 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 
1948 his Alma Mater again honored Dr. Hersey 
by awarding him the college’s Distinguished Service 
Key. 

Ach a period of failing health from a long 
standing heart ailment, but mentally alert to the 
end, Dr. Hersey died at his home in Somerville, 
Massachusetts, October 11. 

The funeral service was conducted in Goddard 
Chapel, Tufts College, by three friends and col- 
leagues of Dr. Hersey. Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
presided and conducted the service. Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches, paid tribute to Dr. Hersey on behalf of 
both the Universalist ministry and laity. ‘“We are 
here to celebrate a great life,’ said Dr. Cummins. 
Rabbi Jerome Molino of Danbury, Connecticut, 
long-time friend and associate, brought a moving 
tribute of heartfelt praise on behalf of both the 
Christian and Jewish communities of Danbury. 
Music was provided by Dr. William Provine at the 
organ and by the Tufts College Choir under the 
direction of Dr. William Stone. Honorary pall 
bearers were: Professor George S. Miller, vice- 
president of Tufts College; the Hon. Arthur W. 
Coolidge, a classmate; the Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, 
contemporary fellow Universalist minister; A. Ing- 
ham Bicknell, treasurer of The Universalist Church 
of America; Walter P. Sweet, West Somerville, 
and Clifford H. Taylor, Danbury Universalist 


Church. Active pall bearers were the officers of 


Alpha Tau Omega, Tufts Chapter: Richard C. 
Tenney, Donald J. Robinson, Thomas Roche, 
Gavin D. Taylor, Herbert MacKinnon, Roger 
Shaw, Angelo Semenza, Ciro A. Russo. 

In the introduction to his History of Music at 
Tufts College, Dr. Hersey wrote one sentence that 
is descriptive of both his genial personality and his 
productive life. He said, “Mine has been a joyous 
task, a labor of love, a continual feast.” 


E. HoL. 
eens: 
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LUMB LINE 


“Behold, I will pate a plumbline in the midst of my people, 
* -. Tsrael.”’ 


these Christians love each other”, seeming to 
indicate that at some time in our history there may 
have been a religious community which did not 
suffer from civil war. Certainly, since then the 
evidence of such a happy situation is scant. It is 
a rare church that does not spend much of its vital 
energy in internal conflict, enjoying, at best, an 
uneasy peace among its members. “‘By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another” is not a test that many Chris- 
tian churches dare to apply to themselves. We 
profess a doctrine of love, yet, apart from the tradi- 
tional family fight, nothing can be more vicious or 
enduring than an intra-church disagreement. The 
Middle Ages conception of the church as a sanctuary 
from the judgments and pre-judgments of the out- 
side world is not operative with us. Far from check- 
ing our hatreds at the door, we generate new and 
lasting ones inside, with the church as kind of a 
hind-side-to- inspiration. Depth of belief only 
intensifies the conflict. Perhaps we are believing 
the wrong things. Surely if our professed doctrine 
of love is not operative in church, it can neverhave 
strength without. 

Especially is this important in our Universalist 
fellowship. Here we have no imposed creedal 
agreements, no body of sacraments, no hierarchical 
structure. All we have to hold together is a mutual 
acceptance of each other as we are, a tolerance of 
our differences, an understanding appreciation. If 
we do not have this as churches and as a denomina- 
tion, we have nothing. This is a mature level.on 
which to seek fellowship, demanding mature be- 
havior on our part. It may be that we have aimed 
too high. Democracy in religion may yet be beyond 
us. Our fellowship, comparatively, is young. We 
are still determining by our attitude today whether 
a fellowship, comparatively, is young. We are still 
determining by our attitude today whether a fellow- 
ship “‘so conceived and so dedicated can long 
endure”. For too long we have tried to escape the 
difficulties in the specific and nearby by preoccu- 
pation with the abstract and far away. Can a man 
love the Moslem who he has not seen when he has 
contempt for the fellow-Universalist whom he has 
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iG the second century Tertullian said “See how 


seen? Charity begins at home. The broad sweep of 
Universal love is born in and sustained by the 
respect we have for the man who sits next to us in 
church. —CRITERIUS 


Prayer 


God of the infinite ocean, God of the infinite sky, 

Teach me to live with devotion the faith for which other 
men die. 

Give me the brightness of morning to lighten the face 
that is grave, 

Give me the vision forewarning the thundering beat of 
the wave. 

Give me the whiteness, the blueness of the bay a-dance 
with caprice, 

Give me the blueness, the whiteness of the clouds float- 
ing over in peace. 

Give me the magic of sunlight washing all of the waters 
with gold, 

Give me the sharpness of seaspray flinging fingers of 
salt and of cold. 

Give me the strength of the granite flung in boulders 
onto the shore, 

Give me a sense of the boundless before meeting my 
fellows once more. 

God of the infinite ocean, God of the infinite sky, 

Teach me to live with devotion the faith for which other 
men die. 


Sara D. TonEYy 


QUEBEC—The Federation of Students’ Coop- 
eratives in the Province of Quebec, Canada, which 
was created only three years ago, today has a 
membership of thirty-six societies, seventeen repre- 
senting young women’s organizations and nineteen 
those of young men. 

The chief aim of the Federation is to increase the 
purchasing power of its members. By centralizing 
the purchases of its groups, it is able to offer such 
things as sporting equipment, stationery, and 
various accessories, at advantageous rates. 

But aside from this phase of the Federation’s 
activity, it also undertakes purely educational work 
of great usefulness. It publishes a periodical for 
students, and has a documentation service, which 
furnishes information, runs a circulating library, 
and issues. legal advice on all phases of cooperative 
questions. In order to maintain co-ops at high 
levels, it sets up standards and puts these out in 
the form of model rules for the member societies 


to adopt and follow. (WP) 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


DEEPLY DISTURBED 


To the Editor: 

I am deeply disturbed. I sat at the meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association, last May, and heard 
our Universalist superintendent, Dr. Robert Cummins, 
make the report on the proposed merger between Uni- 
tarians and Universalists. I am in favor of the merger. 
But something that Dr. Cummins said, in his report, 
deeply disturbs me. 

or, as he spoke on the results of the parish voting on 
this question of the merger, he took the occasion to point 
out what he thought was the significance of the proposed 
union in these words: 

“It is our responsibility to make it unmistakably 
clear that into this wider fellowship of ours all are 
welcome (not as a matter of tolerance, but as a mat- 
ter of course): unitarian and trinitarian, non-Chris- 
tian and Christian, colored and colorless, theist, 
humanist, agnostic.” 

What is the meaning of these words of Dr. Cummins? 
What is to become of our official and long-standing 
statement of faith in the Universalist Church—which is 
still printed in every issue of The Christian Leader? 
Can a humanist affirm the faith that is in our statement 
of faith? If he cannot, as he surely cannot, then how 
can we say that we welcome him equally with those who 
share in that faith? 

I should like to ask Dr. Cummins, openly and frankly, 
this question: Does he or does he not consider our his- 
toric statement of faith the basis of our fellowship? If 
he does, then how can he propose that we welcome those 
who cannot affirm our statement of faith? If he does 
not, then how can he continue to serve in the capacity 
of our official leader? 

To my humble mind, the great glory of Universalism 
lies in its brave, lofty, and long-established conception 
of God—a God of love. I cannot imagine Universalism 
without this thought of God. But what we are now in 
danger of doing, by the radical and unwarranted inter- 
pretation of this proposed merger, is to give up God! 

I wonder if other Universalists are not equally dis- 
turbed, with me, over this prospect? 

Reading, Pa. Rev. Harvey Swanson 


“THE FORMULA BAS NOT BEEN WORKED 
OU a3 


To the Editor: ; 
Recently, I received a letter from a business leader, 
an active churchman, who was running for office, con- 
taining the above phrase. He was against socialized 
_medicine. I had.asked him to suggest a substitute. As 
-. a builder of corporations, he had the know-how to get 
_ almost impossible things done speedily and with little 
_ waste. My thought was to eliminate the profit feature 
as is done in the gigantic corporations organized by the 
government for procurement of war materials and their 
manufacture into bombs, munitions, tanks, planes, and 
so forth. Survival, not profit, is the motive. So in 
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medicine, profit is not the objective. ‘The formula has 
not been worked out?” I wonder. Millions are suffer- 
ing, weakened, and less productive. The situation is a 
national disgrace. It involves the survival of a vital and 
significant part of our population; those engaged in the 
production and processing of foods and raw materials. 
At a national meeting of educators, the suggestion 
that those favoring socialized medicine were communists 
received no sympathy. The social minded doctors. in 
the American Medical Association are too eloquent a 
minority to be disregarded. Business men in many 
organizations have found the answer for their workers. 
The formula for a full coverage could be found. If the 
business men of our country are sensitive, they will offer 
and support measures to bring medical care to all people. 
Incidentally, this would demonstrate the Christian way 
without which the American way has little appeal. 
Seattle, Washington Epwin B. Stevens 


MORE SUBSCRIBERS WOULD HELP 
To the Editor: 


If only there were some way of waving a magic wand 
over the ee aa of the world, especially its so-called 
leaders, which would clear their minds of the fog of 
hatred and misunderstanding, maybe we could find a 
way to get along with our brothers everywhere and help 
them as they could perhaps help us to see our errors and 
bring peace to a war-weary world. Our sick old world 
needs more thoughts of love and kindness and a real 
understanding of the needs of each other and less hate 
thoughts. 

I wish the circulation of your wonderful paper could 
be boosted to millions and read by them. It would be 
a wonderful cure and do wonders to restore world health. 
Morristown, Indiana Mrs. Hersert E. Davis 


WHERE THE TALL SUNFLOWER GROWS 


To the Editor: 

Yes, I am a member of a club in Albuquere New 
Mexico. The honor of my membership is due to my 
esteemed nephew, Paul Williamson. The club to which 
I belong is composed of governors, judges, doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, and other high standing citizens. | 
am the only fool clergyman member so far as I know. 
The name of the club is—is—let me see—er, I think 
“Club of Fishermen”, or maybe “Club of Liars”, or 
something expressive like that. The members are not 
sworn to always lie, and sometimes they tell the truth, 
as for instance this tale. 

_I solemnly declare that I have grown in my garden 
this season the largest, tallest sunflower that I ever grew 
or ever saw. And all my visitors that take a look at it 
say they never saw its equal. Early in July, my son-in- 
law Billie Williams of Columbus measured it and de- 
clared it was fourteen and one-half feet high, and when 
he saw it two weeks after he said it had grown a foot. 

On July 23, John and Frances Robertson, whom I 
married, came to our lawn to celebrate their fortieth 
wedding anniversary with Annabel and me. John meas- 
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ured the sunflower and said it was seventeen feet tall. 
I thought that was too tall or high. (John is not a mem- 
ber of the club; ‘neither is Billie. No indeed.) 

We had a wind and rain storm on September 19, (that 
was my birthday) and it blew the sunflower down, and 
I was sorry. With some assistance, I brought it in out 
of the garden and set it up against the coal house. (We 
burn fuel oil now, but the coal house stands there). Its 
leaves were like elephants’ ears. I measured one of them. 
It was nineteen by twenty inches long and broad; and 
the head of the sunflower was sixteen inches in diameter. 
Now who can beat that telling the truth? 

Blanchester, Ohio Rev. R. S. KeLLerMan 


IT’S TIME YOU KNEW 


Significant Sidelights from the Worldover Press 

IN THE UNITED STATES, exporters have begun 
to find a bonanza in the later phases of the Marshall 
Plan. Countless pieces of machinery, heavy and light, 
sent to Marshall Bian countries two years or more ago, 
have begun to need new parts. Few of these can be 
supplied from foreign sources, and so the orders for re- 
placement parts from the United States have been 
steadily mounting. 

* * * 

IN MEXICO, President Miguel Aleman rounded out 
his fourth year of office with a remarkable report of ac- 
complishment. During the last twelve months, two 
thousand and forty-three schools have been built; the 
mortality rate has been lowered from nineteen to sixteen 
and six-tenths per one thousand; two million nine hun- 
dred and sixty-four acres of land have been distributed 
among forty-five thousand peasants; hydraulic works 
have been completed slick irrigate seven hundred 
ninety-two thousand eight hundred seventy acres; and 
new trade treaties have been negotiated with France, 
Britain, Germany and Switzerland. Despite the rising 
calls for Aleman to succeed himself, he has stuck to the 
famous formula, “Effective Suffrage, No Re-election,” 
thereby strengthening constitutional democracy. 

* Ok: 


IN JAPAN, it was announced that trade with India 
has been steadily increasing. Though statistics lag, as 
always in official figuring, the record for March was one 
million six hundred thousand dollars, a leap of one mil- 
lion dollars, from the previous month. A rising com- 
mercial intercourse among Asiatic countries is necessary 
for economic health, and so this trade development is 
considered significant and a portent for future stability. 

* * * 


HERE AND THERE AROUND THE GLOBE, it 
was shown that out of every one hundred civilian em- 
ployees on the U. S. Government payroll, forty are civil- 
1ans working in the military sutklishoaean Su REAC- 
cording to the French Ministry of the Interior, political 
refugees have arrived in Paris since the end of the war 
at the rate of one every eight minutes . . . Mexican mo- 
tion picture actors’ associations have turned down a bid 
to participate in a film exhibition at Madrid . . . Next 
on the list of reforms in Sweden is a law providing for a 
three weeks’ vacation on pay for every worker in the 
country . . . Rio de Janeiro’s celebrated harbor profile is 
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to be changed by the elimination of the hill known as 
Morro de Santo Antonio, because it bars sea breezes 
from the downtown section . . . Norway continues to 
enjoy virtually full employment, with labor scarce and 
more employees by ten thousand eight hundred last year 
than the year before . . . The Soviet paper Trud reports 
that in some cities, for example Kharkov, customers in 
shops are being forced to buy things they don’t want in 
order to get what they urgently need . . . A British 
sculptor who tried to take his works out of the country 
for a Paris show was refused permission, on the ground 
that they were of bronze, and scrap metal cannot be 
exported without a license! (WP) 


* * + 


BRITAIN. British Laborites sometimes complain 
that their achievements are played down in the press of 
other countries, so here are the latest figures available-— 
for the second quarter of 1950—which show that the 
National Coal Board, after setting aside $12,544,000 for 
interest and taxes, cleared a profit of $6,865,518. (WP) 


* * * 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate 
your support of this vital servant of Universalism. 

A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publish- 
ing House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you 
and your dear ones as you direct. 

“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing 
House, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of $............ Rg 


Write to George Jigarjian, Treasurer, for any fur- 
ther information you desire. 


Please enter my subscription to The Christian 
Leader as below: 

$3.00 
$5.50 


One year’s subscription 
Two years’ subscription 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 
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VALIANT PILGRIM: The Story 
of John Bunyan and Puritan Eng- 
land 

By Vera Brittain 

The Macmillan Company, 1950 

Price $4.00 

John Bunyan was the author of 
forty-three works. After he had 
finis his twenty-second book, a 
serious one as usual, he turned to 
another manuscript that he feared 
was frivolous. It was an allegorical 
narrative which he had begun in 
prison, following a dream, and had 
played with from time to time after- 
wards. As Vera Brittain tells it, 
“He had turned to the manuscript 
only during his rare hours of leisure, 
half conscience-stricken and half 
amused by the number of pages 
written about he ‘knew not what’ 

urely for his own gratification.” 

hat book, we are informed, was 
issued in about one hundred sixty 
editions during the first century 
after publication, and may now be 
read in two hundred languages and 
dialects. The title is Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

Valiant Pilgrim, the volume under 
review, contains a study of Bunyan 
not only as the author of a classic, 
but also as the eloquent, fearless 
Puritan who by his unquenchable 
spirit did more, perhaps, than any 
other individual to bring about 
freedom of conscience and worship 
in England. And, moreover, the 
study presents in detail Bunyan’s 
environment, geographical, social, 
and historical. In preparation, Miss 
Brittain toiled through stacks of 
archives and old books, tramped 
over miles of roads and by-lanes 
around Elstow, birthplace of Bun- 
yan,and throug h Bedfordshire 
_among the scenes of his life and 
work, and interviewed hundreds of 
persons in the community who 
might be able to add something, 
even if only tradition or legend, to 
the history of her subject. 

Along with the mass of facts in 
her study, she admits that she “has 
used some probabilities and accepted 
some traditions while discarding 
others.” Thus, she can tell us what 
_ flowers and buildings Margaret Bun- 
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yan saw in 1628 as she went to the 
spring for a can of water not long 
before the birth of her son John. 
Miss Brittain shows a photograph of 
the font where the child was christ- 
ened, as well as one of herself 
standing among the weeds and 
shrubs on the site of the birthplace. 
She points out the brooks where the 
growing boy and his sister went 
fishing, the paths they followed, and 
almost the very bushes from which 
they picked berries. 

In his ’teens John became a 
tinker, like his father; and a tinker 
or brazier he called himself as long 
as he lived. Young John Bunyan 
was quite a village cutup, especially 


_noted for swearing. For nearly three 


years he served as a volunteer in the 
Parliamentary Army, though his 
unit was never in combat. He and 
his fellow-soldiers became ‘‘familiar 
with the taverns and brothels” near 
the garrison. Years later in his 
Grace Abounding, he confessed, “‘I 
did still let loose the reins to my 
lust, and delighted in all transgres- 
sions against the Law of God. I was 
the very ringleader of all the youth 
that kept me comrnss in all man- 
ner of vice and ungodliness.” 

The penalty during John’s twen- 
ties was the fear of hell-fire in a suc- 
cession of horrible dreams and 
hallucinations. Miss Brittain fol- 
lows John’s career through his soul- 
tempests to his eventual conversion 
and baptism as a member of the 
famous Bedford Meeting of Non- 
Conformists and at the same time 
she searches out the various begin- 
nings and windings of the religious- 
political wars of Seventeenth Cen- 
tury England. 

Religious disputes, even among 
the Dissenters, were frequent, and 
John Bunyan “had been a member 
for about two years when a request 
by his fellow-members to say a 
word at one of their gatherings led 
to the discovery of a gift for preach- 
ing which surprised both himself 
and them.” Presently he began 
preaching regularly. He had neither 
education nor training, but he knew 
his Bible, and his profound beliefs 


couched in a home-spun style won 


devotion from the common people. 

Strangely, he became involved in 
disputes with some members of the 
Society of Friends. And this led to 
the publication of his first two books. 

Fervent and forceful alike in his 
writing and preaching, and indom- 
itable in his fight for freedom of 
conscience and worship, it was in- 
evitable that John Bunyan should 
run afoul of the Royalist reaction- 
aries against Puritanism. In 1660, 
as he was preaching a sermon at a 
farm house several miles south of 
Bedford, he was arrested for violat- 
ing a sixty-seven year old law 
against worship outside the regular 
parish church. 

The account of the trial, the sub- 
sequent twelve years iniprisonment 
in Bedford Gaol, and the release, 
constitutes the most dramatic sec- 
tion of Valiant Pilgrim. And all 
readers of this book who remember 
their Pilgrim’s Progress will surely 
enjoy the analysis of that master- 
piece with reference to the sources 
of its varied characters and settings. 

Vera Brittain’s deep devotion to 
the cause for which John Bunyan 
labored so fruitfully can well be 
understood by any one who has read 
her Testament of Youth: An Auto- 
biographical Study of the Years 
1900-1925, which was published in 
1933. 

Victor O.\ Freeburg 


ABBY ALDRICH 
ROCKEFELLER 

By Mary Ellen Chase 

The Macmillan Company 

Price $3.00 

This is the ably written biography 

of a great personality. Of Abby, the 
unpredictable child, her mother is 
said, to have remarked that life 
would be much simpler if anyone 
could foresee what she would do or 
say. All her life, Abby showed this 
quality of living with wholehearted- 
ness, with imagination and origi- 
nality. She became the Mrs. 
Rockefeller of great charm, humor, 
tact and understanding, who laid 
the impress of her personality on 
the culture of her time in many and 
varied ways. 
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Her first loyalty was always to her 
home and the lives of her six chil- 
dren. But beyond. that, she was the 
prime mover of such enterprises as 
the founding and developing of the 
Grace Dodge Hetél for women in 
crowded Washington, the Good 
Fellowship Council among citizens 
of various nationalities in New York 
City, the building of International 
House in New York, the erecting of 
the Bayway Community Center on 
the flats of New Jersey, and the 
building of the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. 

Her story is succinctly told in 
Miss Chase’s beautiful prose. It is 
the kind of book to the end of which 
the reader comes with regret. 

D.. Deke. 


HUNT FOR HEAVEN 
By Elsie Oakes Barber 
The Macmillan Company 
Price $3.00 

When his Christian community 
in Hopedale, Massachusetts, col- 
lapsed in the middle of the last 
century, Adin Ballou sat down sadly 
but calmly and tried to make a 
rational analysis of the reasons for 
failure. His faith in the possibility 
of brotherhood among men did not 
fail him. His faith in his own wis- 
dom and power and that of his 
associates, he questioned. 

So also of the hero of Elsie Bar- 
ber’s new novel, Hunt for Heaven. 
The saintly John Bliss barely lived 
to free himself from the shackles of 
his own dogma, but he did free his 
daughter Rebecca for a useful and 
creative life “outside”. He and 
Rebecca learned the bitter lesson 
that “the Kingdom of God” must 
first be “within” before it can be 
successfully expressed in any social 
organization. 

This book is not a sermon, how- 
ever; it is a real story based on a 
phase of our national development 
of which no American need be 
ashamed. Mrs. Barber has studied 
the various Utopian communities 
that.rose and struggled, and in some 
cases, flourished for years in nine- 
teenth century America. These 
movements were valid protests 
against the brutality of our young 
and lusty expanding capitalistic 
system. They were based on the 
conviction of man’s potential broth- 
erhood under God and his conse- 
quent duty to his fellow man. Their 
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major mistake was the assumption 
that outer circumstances were the 
only major obstacles to the achieve- 
ment of the kingdom of God among 
men. They all failed, but they were 
the valiant failures of heroic men 
and sacrificial women. 

Hunt for Heaven is written with 
sympathetic insight into the hearts 
of all such idealistic “come outers”, 
the weak ones and the dull ones as 
well as the strong and intelligent. 
The plot revolves around a tortured, 
but ultimately successful romance. 

It seems to this reader that if Mrs. 
Barber had let the logical conse- 
quences of John Bliss’ gospel carry 
straight through in his daughter’s 
life, the whole book would have 
been stronger even though this 
would have forced an ending bleak 


indeed. 
Dis 


THE YOUNG SHELLEY, 
Genesis of a Radical 

By Kenneth Neill Cameron 

The Macmillan Company, 1950 

Price $6.00 

Shelley’s progress as a young 

radical in politics, religion, and 
morals is fully presented in this un- 
usual biography covering the years 
1809-1813 of the poet’s life. Al- 
though the dramatic and turbulent 
life story is not ignored, this is prin- 
cipally a study of the influences 
that made Shelley what he was in 
his thought and his writing, a social 
and political propagandist dedicated 
to the service of humanity. It is the 
story of a passionate young man, 
living not in an ivory tower, but in 
the center of controversy, aroused 
by injustice wherever it existed, 
fearlessly writing his revolutionary 
thoughts. Here, too, are found the 
men and women who were his 
friends — or enemies, those in whose 
cause he interested himself ‘for the 
sake of seeing justice done. Inter- 
woven among the influences molding 
his thought are the large events of 
these early years — his expulsion 
from Oxford over the publication of 
The Necessity of Atheism, his break 
with his father, his first marriage. 
Detailed criticism of Shelley’s major 
works of prose and poetry is in- 
cluded. Interestingly written and 
carefully documented, the book adds 
much to one’s understanding of this 
brilliant young poet. 


The first volume of a projected 
two-volume work, The Young Shelley 
won for its author the Modern 
Language Association-Macmillan 
Award for a book contributing to 
understanding of English or Ameri- 
can literature. Kenneth Neill Cam- 
eron is now Associate Professor of 
English at Indiana University.’ 

CaTHERINE Ropcers 


CHRISTMAS WITHOUT 
JOHNNY 
By Gladys Hasty Carroll 
The Macmillan Company 
Price $2.50 

This is an excellent story for the 
Christmas season, though its mes- 
sage is very much a year round 
affair. It is the story of a sensitive, 
imaginative, very appealing little 
boy of nine whose hurts and frus- 
trations cause him to seek his own 
way to the “temple” and in so doing 
quite inadvertently make Christmas _ 
more meaningful to everyone whose 
everyday life touches his. 

No parent or teacher or anyone 
else who in any way touches the life 
of a small boy will ever be lacking 
in a certain vicariousness in his 
attitude toward little boys after 
reading this book. 

The story is as homey as the 
family’s favorite homemade pud- 
ding, as realistic as the little boy 
next door, or your own small boy, 
and it touches the heartstrings in no 
uncertain way in the telling. Itisa 
beautiful Christmas story for every 
day of the year, 

D. Dake 
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‘“UNIVERSALISM IN ACTION’’ 


. . . SOME RANDOM 
THOUGHTS 


“Social Action’’, to many people, 
sounds like something hard. 

In its simplest terms, it just means 
taking a hand in some practical way, 
to make the world a better place. 

It may mean helping a neighbor 
to find adjustment to life; to give 
sympathy and porogeaty to a 
child who cannot find the needed 


security at home; sharing the 
warmth of welcome and under- 
standing comradeship with a 


stranger from another land or of a 
different race —or with a lonely per- 
son nearer home. Countless Univer- 
salist women are quietly carrying 
on this basic, individual “‘social ac- 
tion” in their personal relationships, 
re-building love, courage and hope in 
unadjusted, immature people they 
meet in their homes and churches. 
Probably they do not call this a 
“mental health” project, but such it 
certainly is. 

Or Social Action may mean a con- 
certed endeavor by one’s group or 
church to root out an evil that exists 
in the neighborhood. It may mean 
a united voice raised in arn, 
against an unfair bill in the legisla- 
ture; or the positive, all-out pro- 
motion of a cause that visions free- 
dom and enrichment for human life. 

Incidentally, two of our present 
AUW projects are examples of Social 
Action. 

In the two camps for diabetic 
children, we are providing a center 
of research, whose findings benefit 
thousands of diabetic sufferers all 

over the world. 

' In another of our centers, main- 
tained in the face of a government 
hostile to organized religion, we are 
carrying on a program of family edu- 
cation that is bringing enlighten- 
ment and opportunity to hundreds 
of underprivileged peasants. In 
other words, we are working for 
peace and brotherhood at the grass- 
roots, starting with the development 
of character, which is the basic func- 
tion of the church. 
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With the coming of Christmas, 
there will flash again upon our minds 
the picture of the Great Teacher 
who so sincerely practiced his own 
teaching. Jesus lived his “univer- 
salism in action” every day. 

“Brotherhood” is a noble word. 
It is our Universalist slogan. We 
close our eyes and let it thrillus .. . 
Sometimes I wonder whether in 
actual living it means any more than 
that other slogan, ‘‘Salvation’’, that 
thrills our brother of a different 
belief. We call his ideal “divorced 
from life.” Sometimes ours is, too. 

Jesus lived out his ideals on the 
street, in homes, at dinner-tables, 
sitting by a well, talking to a blind 
man. 

He was once given a chance to 
organize a large-sized pressure-group 
and establish economic Brother- 
hood on a national scale. The idea 
made a tremendous appeal to him. 
But he took time out alone to think 
and pray the matter through, and 
chose instead as his arena the dusty 
road, the marketplace, and the 
touch with the individual heart. 

R. A. W. 


PARENTS ARE GRATEFUL 

Occasionally an exceptional letter 
comes to Us expressing appreciation 
for the Camps for ia bees Boys 
and Girls. Such a letter we wish to 
share with you, for, better than we 
can say it ourselves, it shows how 
vital a work it is that we are doing 
in North Oxford and in Charlton. 
“Dear Friends: 

“We wish to express our appre- 
ciation for the work you are doing 
in sponsoring The Elliott P. Joslin 
Camp. I think there is no higher 
type of social welfare than a camp 
of this kind which you so graciously 
support. 

“It is impossible to state the 
gratitude we feel in knowing that 
our son has had these weeks under 
such careful supervision and inval- 
uable high morale. He has always 
been well-adjusted about his dis- 
ease, but since going to camp he has 
much more self-control in his eating 


and has formed excellent habits of 
regularity and a knowledge of how 
important weighing and eating are. 
He has never known a diabetic 
child except through the camp, and 
he doesn’t feel like his disease is at 
all unusual with all those other 
children having to do much the 
same as he does. 

“It is wonderful to know that 
they have the very excellent med- 
ical supervision they do and the 
check-ups by eye doctors, and so 
forth, which we never could afford 
unless vitally necessary. Also, if 
any valuable trends or knowledge 
is recognized by the use of tests on 
these children it is, I am sure, a 
help to the whole world. 

“Again let me say thank you 
from both my husband and myself 
and all the other parents who per- 
haps don’t write. You are doing a 
great and good thing by putting 
your influence and financial assist- 
ance behind this camp.” 

Were the parents of the three 
hundred boys and girls who came 
to our camps this summer asked to 
express their feeling of the value of 
these camps in the lives of their 
children we earnestly hope their 
statements would be islet en- 
thusiastic. We have in our files 
another letter written by a father 
to the director of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Camp for Diabetic Girls 
and this says thank-you not only 
in words but with a check for five 
hundred dollars in appreciation of 
what the camp did for his daughter 
this summer. Not all can afford to 
do this and few are so generously 
inclined, but whether it is a check 
or simply a very sincere letter, all 
Universalists everywhere who have 
shared in this Camp project can 
accept as a personal tribute, the 
commendation of these parents. 


fate |e ils 


The editor takes advantage of a 
bit of space to greet all our Univer- 
salist women and to say again how 
very grateful he and all Universalist 
ministers are for the continued 
loyalty of the A.U.W. members to 
their church. 
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“SING A SONG FOR 
CHRISTMAS” 

“Sing a Song for Christmas!” It 
seems a hard thing for adults to do. 
Each year grown-ups approach 
Christmas with apprehension. There 
are the everyday recognitions of 
the difficulties attendant upon grow- 
ing enthusiastic. in the presence of 
the common commercializing and 
“overdoing” at Christmas. Then 
there is the waning ability, as we 
grow older, to-recapture the myth 
which held us in its spell when we 
were little. Finally the words we 
say and sing from year to year are 
so distant from the reality of man’s 
relationship to man in the world, 
that we almost despair. 

It is so every year. This Christ- 
mas is no exception. How can we 
who are mature sing a song for 
Christmas. 

“Sing a Song for Christmas!” 
whether you feel like it or not. “It 
is better to light a candle than to 
curse the dark.” Wonder and de- 
light are natural for all small 
children, until we adults take it out 
of them in the world we have in- 
herited and not made more livable. 

When we walk calmly toward a 
barking dog, he is apt to accept us 
instead of attacking us. The lesson 
Schweitzer, Ghandi and Jesus teach 
is that to break the vicious circle of 
hostility and destruction we need 
more brave souls who will practice 
the divine foolishness of believing in 
others, even though they may not 
believe in us because, of course, they 
do not believe really in themselves, 
By singing a song this Christmas 
Bache: at first we feel like it or not, 


will bring courage to ourselves as: 


the singers. This courageous love 
which we feel will help others. 

So in the Liberal Church let us 
rejoice at Christmas that we share 
a beautiful and reasonable religion. 
What is more full of wonder than 
natural human birth? That Jesus 
should have been born of peasant 
parents and achieved divinely hu- 
man attitudes toward others during 
an all too short life, is truly a 
miracle. Let us celebrate this great 
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historical fact unafraid of joy, 
drama, and the beauty of warming 
sentiment. 

Our Liberal religion suffers from 
its casting out of emotion. We want 
all that science has to teach us about 
life and religion. One of the impor- 
tant things which observation in 
the sciences of human relationships 
has to teach us is that try as we will, 
we cannot separate our heads from 
our hearts. 

We want to avoid over excitement 
and stimulation for our children 
built up with an overconcern with 
things. We can hardly err on the 
side of human tenderness, which 
enables little ones to do for them- 
selves and others as essential mem- 
bers of our family. 

Young poe need and enjoy the 
pageantry of Christmas. Along 
with their festivities and social en- 
gagements, they may be encouraged 
to know of great ones in other relig- 
ions and cultures who have been 
adored by millions. These great ones 
also as tiny infants had within 
them the capacity for teaching and 
leading their people in the ways 
of life. 

Just at this time we have been 
asked by Dr. Gustav Ulrich, chair- 
man of the Service Projects, to send 
warm clothing: girls’ sweaters, snow 
suits, ski pants and mittens, by 
parcel post to the Universalist- 
Unitarian Service Committee, 
A.P.O. 751, Care of Post Master, 
N. Y. Do not wait for assembling 
large shipments. 

We need to see in the genius of 
the Christmas spirit a growing con- 
cern for the babies and children of 
America. As this writing is coming 
to you, the great Fifth Conference 
for Children and Youth is being 
held in Washington, D. C. Five 
thousand people who are intelli- 
gently and genuinely interested in 
the welfare of young life will be 
gathering information and learning 
ways in which young life in America 
can be conserved and developed. 

It is probable that our heightened 
interest in child development and 
in the welfare of babies expresses a 
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deep spiritual hunger. It is not sur- 
prising that in our depersonalized 
age of power we should be reaching 
out for reality and meaning beyond 
ourselves. 

Since we can no longer rest upon 
the orthodox and traditional formu- 
lations of religion, millions are chan- 
neling their deep yearnings toward 
almost a worship of the infant in 
our midst. 

t us as liberal’ religionists 
combine our deep emotional needs 
with the opportunity to serve the 
needs of others. 

“Sing a song for Christmas!” 


WHERE AND HOW TO CON- 
SIDER CHILDREN 

In our community we should be 
gathering together to learn about 
parenthood. The best time to teach 
in this field is at the senior high and 
junior high age level. We should all 

busy studying the implications of 
insights which are now generally 
agreed on the part of people who 
have given their lives to the study 
of the growth and development of 
children. There are communities 
which are a beehive of learning. 
Through the alertness of the library, 
through the co-operation of the 
public schools, through the interests 
of various social groupings within 
the community, it could happen 
here. 

Second, the church is a splendid 
agency through which considera- 
tion for the children can develop and 
grow. Most churches architectur- 
ally were built for adults. It is 
thrilling now, as here and there new 
churches are built, to see that a fresh 
concern is given to the needs of 
children. In this way, the children 
can feel the church as a larger home 
in which they can play, sing, dance, 
draw, create, act out, eat and have a 
good time, and really learn. Even 
in poorly constructed churches, 
changes can be made which will 
more adequately meet the needs 
which children have in their process 
of growth at their various ok sical 
sizes and emotional stages of devel- 
opment. __ Horton Corsert 
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SOUTH PARIS, MAINE, COMMUNITY CENTER SHAPING UP 


Work goes forward on the project 
of changing the South Paris Uni- 
versalist Church into a Community 
Center serving both the Paris and 
Norway areas. After the decision of 
the two parishes, taken last June, 
to merge, a committee was appoint- 
ed to have charge of this new Com- 
munity Center. Serving on the 
committee are: John Anderson 
(Chairman), Vincent Ashton (Treas- 
urer), Ralph Hascall, Evelyn Has- 
call, Glenna Woodbury, Herman 
Barnett, Ruth Miller, Grace Star- 
bird. 

At the end of June a five day 
workcamp was held with four Uni- 
versalist ministers taking part. 
Shown working on the vestry are 
the four above: J. Henry Hanisalo, 
Raymond Sabin, Albert Niles and 
Heber Robinson. Respectively, they 
are from Tufts College, Mass., Pea- 
body, Mass., Auburn, Maine and 
Beverly, Mass. Since then sporadic 
volunteer work has helped to trim 
trees, putty windows, paint, and 
oe are space for the new toilets. 

oilet facilities have been installed 
by Harold Conley. Work is ready to 
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go forward on repairing the roof. 
Provision is being made to put in a 
new furnace with an oil-heating unit. 
The kitchen will also be remodeled 
for convenient preparation of meals. 
The Penny Players voted to assist 
the project by giving volunteer 
labor, and it is hoped other church 
groups will do the same. It is also 
desired that all church groups that 
need to, utilize the Center in their 
programs. 

It is planned to use the Center in 
as many ways as possible. The Good 
Cheer Hall, in the basement, will be 
made available for meeting places of 
various organizations in the two 
communities at nominal fees. The 
Ladies Parlor, the Church School 
room, and the Church auditorium 
will also be available for all worthy 
uses. The finances of the project are 
completely separate from our regu- 
lar church funds. It is the intention 
of the committee to make the use of 
the building maintain it. 

During this past summer two 
church services have been held in 
the Center, and it will also be 


available for weddings, and funerals. 


LYNN YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 
MEMBERS LEND A HAND FOR 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The Lynn Times, organ of the 
First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Massachusetts,commenting on the 
improvements made in the church 
building and equipment during the 
summer and fall says, ... “Perhaps 
you’ve noticed that our massive 
main doors have been scraped down 
to the original hard pine, and that 
ornamental wrought-iron hand-rails 
have been placed at the upper flight 
of steps. Other improvements and 
replacements of the summer include 
work on the heating system, and the 
doing over of the Parish House, with 
some new curtains. New tables have 
been added to the Nursery and 
Kindergarten rooms, the handiwork 
of the following members of our two 
youth fellowships:— Arthur Bad- 
ger, William Pe David Di- 
Tomaso, Wilbur Boynton, Mabel 
Hutchinson, Richard Drinon, Lois 
Cook and Richard Hunt.” 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

A Baptismal Font in memory of 
Dr. Wilfred E. Rounseville was 
given to the Murray Universalist 
Church, Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
on Sunday, October 8, by his wife, 
Mrs. Fare. Rounseville, and his 
sons, Ellsworth, Robert, Wilfred 
and David. 


PERSONAL 

The Rev. Charles A. Wyman, 
manager of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, preached in the 
First Universalist Church of 
Nashua, New Hampshire, Octo- 
ber 22 and 29. 


After reviving the patient, the 


doctor asked, “How did you happen 
to take that poison? Didn’t you see 
the word ‘poison’ on the label?” 

“Yeah, I saw it, but I didn’t 
believe it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because right under the word 
poison’ was another word in bigger 
letters that said ‘Lye’.” 

—The Watchman-Examiner 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSALISTS PLAN NEW PROJECTS 
_AT ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 


New York Universalists at their 
one hundred and twenty-fifth an- 
niversary convention celebrated the 
past by inaugurating steps for an 
expanded program for their future. 
The delegates authorized their ex- 
ecutive committee to purchase a 
permanent camp site for their 
summer institute program. They 
also voted to sponsor a religious 
education aa 8 laboratory in 
co-operation with the St. Lawrence 
Theological School and the Canton 
Universalist Church. The session 
was not the largest New York Uni- 
versalist convention this reporter 
has attended, but it was outstanding 
in the constructive mood of its 
members. 

The convention opened Sunday 
evening, October eighth , with the 
emphasis on the layman’s responsi- 
bility. The Rev. Howard B. Gilman, 
Little Falls, president, opened the 
session and presented Mayor 
Thomas J. Corcoran who welcomed 
the delegates to Syracuse. Ralph A. 
Sheldon, president of the board of 
trustees, expressed the welcome 
of Betts Memorial Universalist 
Church. Roy F. Hayes, president 
of the state laymen’s association, 
introduced the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Dr. Stuart A. Winning. Dr. 
Winning spoke on The Layman’s 
Responsibility. 

Monday was given over to busi- 
ness sessions of the State Conven- 
tion, the Church School Association, 
and the Association of Universalist 
Women. The Rev. Robert T. Dick 
presided at the religious education 
meeting, and Mrs. Benjamin B. 
Hersey at the women’s session. Dr. 
Cornelius A. Greenway served as 
chaplain for the gathering, and 
conducted services each' morning - 

President Gilman presided at the 
anniversary dinner. Following the 
meal, the Betts Men’s Club, under 
the direction of Dr. Reamon, pre- 
sented a dramatization of The 
Meeting of Fohn Murray and Thomas 
Potter. Raymond Davies played 
Thomas Potter, Seward H. Bucklin, 


the part of John Murray, Glen . 


Mietz, a sailor, and Judith Reamon, 
a maiden. Two historical addresses 


followed: Dr. Fred C. Leining spoke 
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on The Universalist Church and the 
Nineteenth Century, and Dr. Max A. 
Kapp on The Universalist Church 
and the Twentieth Century. 

Business sessions continued on 
Tuesday. At the Women’s Friend- 
ship Luncheon Tuesday noon, Mrs. 
Cyrus F. Springall, president of the 

ational Association of Universa- 
list Women, spoke on Together Let 
Us Continue To Be Pioneers. Other 
features of laymen’s day were a 
ministers’ and laymen’s luncheon 
and an address by Mrs. Angus H. 
MacLean, a member of the team of 
American Universalists sent to Brit- 
ain last summer to work with our 
English Universalists. Mrs. Mac- 
Lean spoke on An English Ad- 
venture. 

At the evening session, Dr. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, minister of the 
Universalist Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, preached 
the occasional sermon on Our Grand 
Heritage. Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
minister of Betts Memorial Univer- 
salist Church, conducted the com- 
munion service. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year at the closing 
Wednesday morning session: mat 
W. Stoddard, Buffalo, president; the 
Rev. J. S. MacPhee, Utica, vice- 
president; the Rev. Fred C. Leining, 
D.D., Syracuse, secretary; Donald 
W. Beebe, Buffalo, treasurer; the 
Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Syra- 
cuse, the Rev. H. B. Gilman, Little 
Falls, trustees; the Rev. D. W. 
Lawson, Albion, the Rev. Donald 
Hoyt, Rochester, the Rev. Lyman I. 
Achenback, Fort Plain, C. C. Lamb, 
Binghamton, David Johnson, Au- 
burn, trustees; Dr. Angus H. Mac- 
Lean, Canton, E. W. Zimmerman, 
Syracuse, Ralph Michaels, Canton, 
G. C. Luther, Dolgeville, trustees of 
Clinton Liberal Institute; the Rev. 
Fenwick Wheeler, Auburn, preacher 
of the Occasional Sermon 1951; the 
Rev. George Welch, Middletown, 
alternate. The 1951 Convention 
will be held in Utica. 

The final address of the conven- 
tion was given by Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, editor of The Christian 
Leader. Dr. Lalone spoke on Hold 
High the Banner. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The North Carolina Universalists 
held their 45th annual Convention 
in Rocky Mount September 29, 30 - 
October 1, 1950. Mrs. Harvey 
Mitchell of Kinston, vice-president 
of the Convention, called the Con- 
vention to order. The Rev. Maurice 
W. Cobb of the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, conducted 
the opening devotional service using 
We Would Be Building as his theme. 

President James A. Ward of Rose 
Hill presided over the business ses- 
sions. Reports were heard from the 
North Carolina Universalist and 
Unitarian churches. They showed 
gaikee in increased membership, 

etter financial work, and growing 
religious education programs. Ways 
to work closer together as liberals 
were discussed. 

The Rev. John Morgan of the 
Charlotte Unitarian Church ad- 
dressed the men on The Meaning of 
Korea Friday afternoon and used 
Total Love vs. Total War as his 
sermon to the Convention that 
night. He indicated that our efforts 
thus far for peace are only minor 
but that with work of total love we 
can overcome international con- 
flicts and national injustices. 

The Rev. Philip R. Giles, chair- 
man of the Unified Appeal of The 
Universalist Church of America, 
addressed the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women in their meeting 
Friday afternoon on Woman’s Place 
in the Universalist Church. Mr. Giles 
brought greetings from our national 
president, Mrs. Cyrus Springall. 
He reported that work is going on 
at Gingling College in China. The 
Clara Barton and Elliot P. Joslin 
Diabetic Camps during the year 
have cared for a North Carolina 

outh. He was one among three 
ome fet campers from fifteen states 
and the Philippine Islands repre- 
senting sixteen denominations in- 
cluding Catholics, Jews and Protes- 


‘tants. In praise of the work women 


are doing for the total church pro- 
gram, Mr. Giles closed with these 
words: “Success of Universalism is 
dependent on the individuals in the 
local churches — as they find a need 
and do something about that need.” 

Mr. Giles entertained the entire 
Convention at the banquet on 
Saturday night held in the Ricks 
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Hotel. He spoke to the youth and 
oung adults on How Shall We Go 
orth? His sermon The Vehicle of 

Our Faith closed the Convention 

Sunday morning. Here he stressed 

the need for us to put our faith into 

action and to bring more people 
into our churches. 

Dr. Raymond Adams, professor 
of English Literature at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, spoke to the 
men on Saturday afternoon on Ways 
in Which Universalism Can Make 
Progress in North Carolina Within 
the Limits of Our Resources. 

Saturday morning, Dr. Lee 
Brooks, professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology and chairman of the 
Department of Sociology at U.N.C., 
led the Convention in a discussion 
on World Problems and the Church. 
In the afternoon, Dr. Brooks spoke 
to the Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship on Emotional Growth. 

he Convention voted to make 
improvements at Shelter Neck, to 
continue the publishing of the Tar 

Heel Universalist, to increase sup- 

port of Religious Education work in 

the state, and to strive to develop 
more leadership among our lay 
people. Officers for the coming year 
are: President, Mrs. Clara Wilkins, 
of Rose Hill; Vice-Presidents are 

John Miller of Rocky Mount, Mrs. 

Harvey Mitchell of Kinston; Wil- 

liam Nelson Outlawof Seven 

Springs; Secretary, Earl Matthews 

Cran, Treasurer, P. T. McLean 

of Kinston; Trustees are John 

Williams, James Ward, and Mrs. 

Ruby Croom. 

Officers for the North Carodlina 
Association of Universalist Women 
for the year are: President, Mrs. 
W. C. Grady of Kinston; Vice- 
President, Virginia Ward of Wil- 
mington; Secretary-Treasurer, Paul- 
ine Outlaw of Seven Springs; Finan- 
cial Secretary, Mrs. ana Balk- 
cum of Fayetteville; Trustees are 
Mrs. Vada McCullen of Clinton; 
Mrs. Annie J. Barbery of Clinton, 
and Lucie Shine of Rocky Mount. 

The Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship elected Alonzo Outlaw of Seven 
Springs as dean for the 1951 Insti- 
tute Work Camp- with the Rev. 
Maurice W. Cobb as the assistant 
dean. Mrs. Clara Wilkins led the 
group in a discussion on What 
Universalists Believe. 

Pauline Outlaw 
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INDIANA CONVENTION 

Universalists of Indiana held their 
103rd annual convention on Sunday, 
October 1, 1950. 

As the late September days 
slipped into October, Universalists 
fram over the state began converg- 
ing toward Oaklandon—Muncie, 
first; then Richmond and Amo; 
ected egg and Allisonville; Mc- 
Cordsville and Lawrence; South 
Bend and Peru; Pleasant Valley 
near Logansport; Dr. Adams, Pon- 
tiac, Mich.; two from Prospect, 
Ohio. Saturday morning, the Man- 
chester delegation from near Aurora 
arrived (hour early, due to Eastern 
Time) and throughout the day more 
guests arrived including the All 
Souls Unitarian and the North 
Indianapolis group. Mrs. Marian 
Borden from Fincastle brought en- 
couraging reports from their com- 
munity church that is rebuilding 
following a windstorm that de- 
stroyed a great part of the church 
last spring. 

A group from Brazil arrived in 
time for the Saturday evening Oak- 
landon Centennial Banquet when 
Dr. Robert Cummins, general super- 
intendent of The Universalist 
Church of America, addressed the 
convention. Many of the guests 
remained for the Sunday Service of 
Worship. ; 

Dr. Cummins in his Sunday 
morning sermon used the Biblical 
quotation: “And they wrapped Him 
in swaddling clothes” as was the 
custom of ancient times, and 
stressed that the early church had 
wrapped the personality of Jesus 
in he swaddling clothes of religious 
dogma never intended in His minis- 
try to the people. 

The following officers were elected 
for the year: Alfred Shinn, Muncie, 
president; Dan Williams, vice-presi- 
dent; Louanna Wilson, Peru, secre- 
tary; Glenn Bolander, treasurer; 
Mrs. B. Hill, the Rev. Arthur 
McDavitt, Dr. Otto Hamilton, 
trustees. The Rev. Arthur Mc- 
Davitt, the Rev. George C. Boorn, 
Mrs. Herbert Smith, Mrs. Amos 
Smith, Mrs. Ella Crockett were 
named members of the Fellowship 
Committee. 

The officers of the Association of 
Universalist Women are Mrs. J. 
Murray Budd, president; Mrs. 
Amos Smith, first vice-president; 


Mrs. H. Hutchinson, second vice- 
president; Mrs. A. Shinn, secretary; 
Mrs. Flora Gibson, treasurer. 

The Centennial color movies were 
shown by Elbert Newhouse follow- 
ing the banquet and address. 

The Church School Association 
which met Saturday morning elected 
Mrs. Annie Boorn, president; Mrs. 
Edna Greenhan, vice-president; 
Mrs. Ella Crockett, recording secre- 
tary; June Trittipo, financial secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The 119th annual Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention was held 
in the Church of the Messiah in 
Philadelphia on October 20, 21 and 
22, 1950. The Rey. Mervin C., 
Helfrich, pastor of the North Branch 
Churches in Bradford County, gave 
the opening prayer. Richard J. 
Walker, president of the convention, 
presided. 

The Fellowshiv House Choir ot 
“Singing City” presented a special 
concert on Kriday evening at 8:30 
Elaine Brown was the conductor. 
The Rev. Harmon M. Gehr ren- 
dered several violin selections. 

The devotional service on Satur- 
day morning, October 21, was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Edwin B. Cun- 
ningham, pastor of the Brooklyn 
and Kingsley churches, assisted by 
the youth choir from the Kingsley 
church. 

The second session of the con- 
vention was called to order at 10:25 
A.M.. by President Richard J. 
Walker. The roll call showed that 
twenty-nine delegates were present 
More thar eighty persons registered. 
A business session was held. 

A standing vote of thanks was 
given Henry W. Felton, lay 
preacher, for the assistance he had 
given the churches at Scranton, 
Brooklyn and Kingsley during the 
interim they were without pastors. 
Each ater was asked to appoint 
a person to solicit subscriptions for 
the Pennsylvania Universalist and 
The Christian Leader. The Rev. 
Mervin C. Helfrich gave the report 
on Resolutions and Recommenda- 
tions. It was voted that the secre- 
tary, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, be 


' given the title of Executive Secre- 


tary in order to give him status at 
the Superintendent’s Council. 
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The convention dinner on Satur- 
day evening was served in an ex- 
cellent manner’ by the Women’s 
Guild of the Mt. Zion Methodist 
Church. The: toastmaster was 
Ellsworth MatteSon, hioderator of 
the Church of the Messiah. Fol- 
lowing introductory remarks, he 
presented the retiring president, Mr. 
Walker, and the incoming presi- 
dent, Mr. Felton. David Snow 
reported on the Laymen’s Con- 
ference in Washington. 

The main speaker was Dr. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone, editor of The 
Christian Leader, who gave a stirring 
address on brotherhood. He- spoke 
out strongly against the dangers of 
harsh laws on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to subdue un-American 
tendencies, stating that love of true 
democracy is more important than 
hatred of communism. 

The sermon at the service of wor- 
ship on Sunday morning was 
preached by the Rev. Carl Henry 
Voss, pastor of the host church, 
which this year is observing its 
100th anniversary. The scripture 
reading and prayer were given by 
the new president of the convention, 
Henry W. Felton. 

The meetings of the men’s and 
women’s state organizations were 
interesting and well attended. The 
place of the 1951 convention has 
not been determined. 

The following officers were 
elected: president, Henry W. Fel- 
ton; vice-president, David Snow; 
secretary, the Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr; treasurer, Nicholas H. Greene. 
Trustees for three years, Thomas 
Collins, Jr., Howard Jones and 
Richard J. Walker. Frank H. 
Kreuter was elected to fill the un- 
expired term of James C. Krayer. 

The following were elected to the 
Committee on Fellowship: the Rev. 
Howard Box, chairman and secre- 
tary; the Rev. Mervin C. Helfrich, 
the Rev. Carl H. Voss, Andrew J. 
Weakley and John Yanko. 

The Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, sec- 
retary of the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Pennsylvania, writes the 
following important event of the 
recent Pennsylvania Convention 
which Mr. Felton omitted to stress. 

At the second session of the recent 
Pennsylvania Universalist Conven- 
tion, honor was done Henry Felton, 
later to be elected president of the 
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Convention, for his outstanding 
work as a Universalist layman dur- 
ing this past year. In addition to 
being a busy executive in charge of 
a large printing plant, and an editor 
of several journals, Henry supplied 
the pulpits of the Scranton, Brook- 
lyn, and Kingsley churches this 
past year when they were awaiting 
ministers. It was a splendid service 
graciously rendered and the Uni- 
versalists of Pennsylvania are deeply 
grateful to Henry, as was attested 
at the Convention by a rising vote 
of thanks. 


Installation 


JOHN CUMMINS was installed 
as minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Brunswick, Maine, Sun- 
day evening, October 22, 1950. 

The Rev. Walter E. Kellison, 
Ss Peete of Maine Univer- 
salist Churches, opened the service 
with the Call to Worship and the 
Invocation. The Scripture was read 
by the Rev. Carl G. Seaburg of 
Norway. 

The Installation Sermon and the 
Charge to the People were both 
delivered by the Rev. Douglas H. 
Robbins, minister of the Winthrop 
Street Universalist Church, Au- 
gusta. Mr. Kellison performed the 
Act of Installation on behalf of the 
congregation. The Rev. Albert 
C. Niles, minister of the Elm Street 
Universalist Church, Auburn, of- 
fered the Installation Prayer. 

Mr. J. Albert Robinson, leading 
layman of the parish and formerly 
lay preacher in charge of the parish, 
gave the Charge to the minister. 
Greetings from the community were 
brought by the Rev. James Double- 
day, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church. 

The Benediction was pronounced 
by the Rev. John Cummins. 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Accepted on transfer from Mass- 
achusetts, Rev. Paul F. Bliss, Rev. 
E. C. Broome, Jr., Rev. Lon Rey 
Call, Rev. Chadbourne A. Spring. 

Approved the action of the Calif- 
ornia Fellowship Committee in 
granting reciprocal fellowship to 
Rev. Stephen Hole Fritchman. 

EstHer A. RIcHARDSON 

November 4, 1950 Secretary 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME : 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


DOOLITTLE UNIVERSALIST 


HOME FOR AGED PERSONS 


The annual meeting of the Doo- 
little Universalist Home for Aged 
Persons, Inc. will be held at the 
Doolittle Universalist Home for 
Aged Persons, corner of Bird and 
Baker Streets, Foxboro, Massachu- 
setts on Wednesday, January 24, 
1951 at two o’cloek. 

KaTHERINE C. Bourne, Clerk 
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When in Washington, D. C. 
‘Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 

the Capital 11 blocks north of the 

White House. Take any 16th 

Street Bus marked S-2. 

REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


DON'T 
FORGET 


to order a 


CHRISTIAN LEADER 
SUBSCRIPTION 


as a Christmas gift 
for your friends 


from 


The Christian Leader 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Room 309 


Boston, Mass. 
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Obituary 
JOSEPH CLARE 

Dr. Joseph Clare, minister of the 
Universalist Church, Galesburg, IIli- 
nois, died at the Cottage Hospital, 
Galesburg, Wednesday, October 11, 
1950. 

Dr. Clare, born in Liverpool, 
England, in 1885, was educated at 
Hackney College Congregational 
Seminary and later, received his 
Doctor of Divinity degree from the 
University of London in 1910. He 
served churches in London and in 
the British-American church in Pe- 
trograd, Russia, before coming to 
this country. 

A mathematician as well as a 
theologian, Dr. Clare taught math- 
ematics at Knox College during the 
war period and later as a permanent 
member of the faculty. He was 
active in the community as presi- 
dent of the Galesburg Community 
Chorus. 

Memorial services were held for 
Dr. Clare in the Galesburg Univer- 
salist Church on Sunday afternoon, 


October 15. 


MIDWEST UNIVERSALIST 
CONFERENCE 

On October 23, 1950 the board of 
directors of a newly lw nea: 
regional organization met in Chicago 
in the Parish House of the Universa- 
list church, 6614 Blackstone Avenue. 
Four state conventions, namely, 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin had voted to join together 
for the purposes set forth in the by- 
laws oe the Midwest Universalist 
Conference. Each state elected a 
minister and a layman as its repre- 
sentatives to the toned of directors. 

At this meeting, the board com- 
pleted its organization, elected 
officers, and appointed committees 
to carry out the business of the new 
organization. The following officers 
were elected: the Rev. George M. 
Lapoint, president; the Rev. Arthur 
W. McDavitt, vice-president; Edna 
L. Wilson, secretary-treasurer. 

It is the hope of the Midwest 
Universalist onference that, 
through its program, the Universa- 
list churches of the Midwest may 
derive new inspiration and strength, 
and that the work and policies of 
the Universalist Church of America 
may be more effectively im- 
plemented. 


Do You Want a Bible 


In Any Language, 


Version, or Size? 
Send Specific Request 
To Us 
and 
Get Specific 


Information. 
Then 


Buy at Our Usual Low 
Prices 


From 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


How difficult it is to be honest with one 
self. It is much easier to be honest with 
other people—Epwarp F. BENSON 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Notices 
CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Accepted the transfer of the Rev. 
Edward W. Ohrenstein from Cali- 
fornia jurisdiction. 


Esruer A. RicHarpson, Secretary 
Oct. 19, 1950. 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Accepted the transfer of the Rev. 
Ralph P. Boyd from the New 
Hampshire Fellowship Committee 
on account of his entering the 
Chaplaincy of the United States 
Army. 

Estuer A. Ricwarpson, Secretary 


Oct. 19, 1950 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

On October 23, a renewal for one 
year of the letter of license of 
Francis Anderson was granted, a 
letter of license for one year was 
granted to Harry Sherman, and to 
George Abbe. Carl Westman was 
accepted in transfer from New 
York. It was recommended to the 
Central Committee that George 
Abbe and Carl Westman be given 
the right to administer the Christian 
ordinances. The deaths of Lucy M. 
Giles and Harry Adams Hersey 
were noted with deep regret. 

ALBERT F. Zrecer, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the Universalist Women’s Alliance 
will be held at Bethany Union, 256 
Newbury St., Boston, on Friday, 
December 15, at 11 o’clock. Fol- 
lowing the business meeting, Miss 
Bodil Jorgensen will speak on, 
Christmas in Greenland and Den- 
mark. The program will include a 
Christmas party for the benefit of 
Bethany Union. Reservations for 
the luncheon should be made with 
Mrs. Dumas, CO 6-0240, by Mon- 
day, December 11. 

Rutu A. Ziec.er, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Letter of Transfer received and 
accepted for the Rev. Edwin B. 
Cunningham,(Brooklyn) from 
North Carolina, October 21, 1950. 
Howarpv Box, Secretary 


for Small Church : 
orChapel § (@esietmees 
Other models as low 
as $75. Write for 
catalogue on all these 
organs. 
We can also supply 
you with stained 
glass and church fur- 
niture of all kinds. 
Free Catalogue. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8,- Mass. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of, Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL. D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 


Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


All books and church supplies adver- 
tised in The Christian Leader may be 
purchased from the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, Room 710, 108 Massa- 
chusetts Avenuc, Boston 15 Mass—— 
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M., 165. Gibbons, Brainard F., 22, 117. 
Giles, Philip R., 266. Gough, Ida Ford, 424. 
Greenway, Cornelius, 269, 

Hall, Jerome, 343. Hersey, Harry Adams, 
24, 315. Hersey, Laura S., 120. Hoyt, 
Donald B. F., 8. 

Johnpoll, Bernard K., 304. Jones, Llewel- 
lyn, 20. 

Kapp, Max A., 127, 226. Klotzle, Dana 
E., 301. 

Lalone, Emerson Hugh, 87, 416, 428. 
Latham, Harold S., 80, 197. Lewis, William 
W., 59. 

MacLean, Angus, 420. MacPherson, 
Robert H., 47. Manning, Stanley, 379. 
Mason, Lowell B., 387. McGinness, Mason 
F., 125. McGorrill, Milton M., 82. Milburn, 
Ulysses Sumner, 15. 

Parker, George Lawrence, 334. Patton, 
Kenneth L., 275. Peacock, Arthur, 242, 

Reiff, Harry, 54. Rose, William Wallace, 
11 


Sabin, Raymond, 155. Scott, Mary S., 
199. Shepard, Sheldon, 278. Sherman, 
Minnie, 312. Skinner, Clarence R., 272. 
Spoerl, Howard Davis, 247. Strahan, John 
W., 394. 

Turck, Charles J., 190. 

Webb, Theodore A., 413. West, Rosalie, 
153. Wolley, Robert S., 330. Wood, John E., 
110. 

Ziegler, Albert F., 14, 240. 


CITATIONS 
Coolidge, Guy O., 216. Fahs, Sophia L., 
287. 


CONFERENCES 


Conference of Universalist Laymen, 197, 
256, 316, November issue. Midwest, 411. 


CONVENTIONS 
Georgia, 99. Indiana, 37, 439. Maine, 
400. New York, 37, 438. North Carolina, 
438. Pennsylvania, 439. Ontario, 34, 401. 
Wisconsin, 35. 


INSTALLATIONS 
Ayer, Eric Alton, 137. Bosworth, Roger 
D., 217. Cummins, John, 440. Lockwood, 
Russell W., 217. Miller, Robert L’H., 360. 
Sabin, Raymond A., 101. 


OBITUARIES 
Abbot, Wennonah Stevens, 181. 
Blake, Ethelwyn, 361. 
Dunahoo, Alice, 284. 
Fish, Verdi Mack Martin, 218. 
reunics John, 18. Giles, Rev. Lucy M., 


361. 

Henderson, James, 69. Hersey, Harry 
poate, 401, 428. Huntley, George Ezra, 44, 

Layton, Cecile, 69. Layton, W. B., 322. 
Leavitt, Fenwick L., 218. Ledyard, Henry 
C., 142. Line, Fred A., 142. 

Mills, Herbert, 139. 

Pillsbury, Alfred Fiske, 181. 


Randall, Stephen Leon, 322. Rose, Dr. 
Henry R., 102. 
neha Ashley A., 36. Spinney, Frank C., 


Thompson, George, 288. 


ORDINATIONS 


Cummins, John, 256. Dolphin, Earle W., 
34, Helfrich, Melvin C., 68. Miller, Robert 
LVH., 256. 


POETRY 
Benét, William Rose, 19. Lalone, Emerson 
Hugh, 296, Toney, Sara D., 430. 
PLUMB LINE 
Plumb Line, 89, 124, 152, 200, 232, 281, 
314, 350, 430. 
DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
Denominational Directory, 103. 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF 
AMERICA 
Executive Board Meetings, 8, 198, 379. 
THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 
Annual Meeting, 288. 


CRACKLING 


Two Czech friends had not met 
since before the new order. “What 
are you doing now?” asked Jan. 

“T make bricks,’ Moe said. “I 
sell them to Sweden.” 

“Fine: That’s a hard-currency 
country. That ought to be good.” 

“Yes, but I don’t get currency. 
I get steel for the bricks,’ answered 
Moe. 

“Everybody needs steel,” said 
Jan. “You must make lots of 
money. Where do you sell the 
steel?” 

“T sell the steel to Russia.” 

“Fine. Russia can use it. Russia 
is a hard-currency country. They 
pay you cash?” 

“No, they give me mud to make 
more bricks.” 


Deep in the hills of Arkansas, 
reports Future, one hillbilly opened 
his eyes and said to a companion, 
“You ain’t been yo’self lately. 
Yo’ sick or somethin’ ?” 

“Yeah,” said the second. “I 
got insomnia. I keep wakin’ up 
every few days.” 


Teacher: ‘‘Who can define indi- 
gestion?” ; 
Pupil: “It is the failure to ad- 


just a square meal to a round 
stomach.” 
—The Watchman-Examiner 
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In January 1951 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


will present 


A Stimulating Group of Articles on 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
LIBERAL EVANGELISM 


and 


PUBLIC WORSHIP 


In March 
We will present an inspiring Symposium on 


PERSONAL RELIGIOUS DISCIPLINE 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
108 Massachusetts Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


YES! I want to be a regular reader of my church paper, The Christian Leader. 


Enclosed find $3. (bill me) for one year’s subscription. 
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